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ANNEX #1 
G— 1 Re port 

I. TERRAIN 

In connection with the general terrain study, attention is 
particularly invited to the peculiar conditions making it necess- 
ary for the Buna Forces to operate in two (2) wings, the Warren 
and Urbana Forces, with no center, and also to the tenuous line 
of communications to each of these wings. 

II. TACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 

1. Referring to Section I, unusual risks were encounter- 
ed in connection with the protection of the command post part- 
icularly while it was located at Sinemi Village. This latter 
location was admirable from the standpoint of ease of communi- 
cation and control but there was a constant threat that bodies 
of the enemy might break through the swampy area between the 
Urbana and Warren Forces and attempt to disrupt our command sys- 
tem by a raid on the command post. As all troops in any condi- 
tion to fight were required at the front, none could be spared 
for command post defense. Occasionally small bodies of exhaust- 
ed troops were encamped in this area and part of them used for 
this duty although little real dependence was placed upon their 
effectiveness. The necessarily scattered installations of the 
command post, together with the jungle growth of the locality, 
opened up grave possibilities of creating great confusion and dis- 
ruption if only a few of the enemy penetrated to the command post 
area particularly during the hours of darkness. However, a care- 
ful plan of defense was evolved, including organization of the 
ground; guards were furnished in accordance with this plan only at 
night. The personnel required necessarily came from officers and 
men already performing full time duties in the various headquarters 
sections. Fortunately no actual test occurred which indicated the 
effectiveness with which the plan could have been executed but it 
is seriously doubted whether any system of conmand post defense so 
organized would have been completely satisfactory even against a 
few really determined men. It is believed that this problem of 
command post defense can be solved only by the detailing of at 
least an organized defense platoon to this duty, otherwise there is 
always the possibility of a disaster. 
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2. Due to the fact that communi cation with both the Warren 
and Urbana Forces was definitely limited to the tracks mentioned 
in the general terrain etudy there never was any particular d if fi- 
culty encountered in locating a straggler line. However, it must 
be pointed out that such a straggler line was practically useless. 
While it prevented personnel from entering the rear areas it could 
not be effective in keeping than on the front lines. The peculiar 
difficulties of supply and communication which required the use of 
many officers and men on this rork, the elimination of identifying 
insignia and the ease with which individuals could lose themselves 
either voluntarily or involuntarily in the dense jungle growth led 
to a very definite and widespread dissipation of strength in the 
front lines. This whole condition was accentuated by a lack of 
appreciation of the necessity for utilizing the chain of co ran and. 
The necessary discipline which -would secure unhesitating obedience 
to orders and which would insure mutual trust and confidence in 
each other and in the unit was often lacking. There can be no doubt 
that particularly for jungle warfare identifying insignia, including 
company insignia, is necessary. Great emphasis must be placed upon 
the understanding of the use of the chain of conmand and disciplin- 
ary drills mast be emphasized to insure unhesitating obedience to 
orders and to insure the feeling on everyone's part that each per- 
son in the unit can be depended upon to stand by each of the others 
whatever the surrounding conditions. 

3. No difficulty was experienced in collecting and dispos- 
ing of prisoners of war due largely to the fact that there were so 
few of them taken. 




Prisoners of War in Buna Village 



4. The personnel limitations placed on the American Forces 
in the Buna Area precluded the presence of a full complement of 
military police j in fact, only one officer and eight men were 
available for the collection and disposition of stragglers and 
prisoners of war. 
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Prisoner of Har Cage 
III. SYNOPTIC ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Due to the almost impassable swanps which limited the Ameri- 
can advance to corridors, the early stages of the campaign were 
conducted on the basis of combat team action and little attention 
was given to G-l or AG functions for the force as a whole until 
early in December. With the arrival of one officer and one en- 
listed man from the I Corps, aa a 1b ted by one officer and one en- 
listed man from the 32d Division, these functions were undertaken 
commencing December 12, 1942. Later the officer and enlisted man 
from the 32 d Division were replaced by one officer, one warrant 
officer, and four enlisted men better qualified. Following are 
some of the more important problems to which thou^it need be given 
to insure their solution in future operations: 

1. A number of officers were found to be ineffective dur- 
ing the campaign for other than physical reasons. Authority was 
secured for turning them over to the Advanced Base, USASOS, for 
disposition. This disposition involved no penalties for their in- 
effectiveness at the front. Only after the conclusion of the camp- 
aign was it determined that their cases could not be disposed of 
properly without resort to reclassification proceedings. Allowing 
these officers to return to places of comparative safety without 
immediate rather than uncertain and delayed penalties attached was 
an encouragement to poor performance of duty. 

2. In action it is occasionally desirable that battle 
field promotions be made. Authority to do this did not exist in 
this campaign. 

3. Authority did not exist to transfer officers and men 
within the Buna Forces. This operated to a marked degree as a 
hindrance to sound tactical organisation. 
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4. Toward the end of the campaign, the 126th Infantry and, 
to a lesser degree, the 127th and 128th Infantry Regiments were 
reduced to practical ineffectiveness by personnel losses. As an 
illustration of the extent of this attrition, the following fig. 
ures on the strengths of the various units of the 2nd Battalion, 
126th Infantry, on three different dates, will prove interesting. 
Thxs battalion saw some very heavy fighting and in addition had 
numerous malaria casualties. Without replacements, it can be seen 
how rapidly this organization went down. 



2ND BATTALION. 126TH INFANTRY 
Dec. 2, 1?42 Dec. 19. 1912 Jan. 5. 1943 

PIC- M Off. EM Off. EM 
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HQ CO 4 96 4 72 2 ^ 

00 E 4 136 1 40 3 

CO F 3 105 1 35 1 31 

CO G 3 127 2 64 1 5 

CO H 4 104 1 61 35 

MED PET 1 17 1 11 i ii 

TOTAL 19 585 10 283 T 154 

No trained personnel replacements were made available to 
the Commanding General, Buna Forces, to replace these losses — 
in fact, no replacements as distinguished from casuals were known 
to be available in Australia. The 3rd Battalion of this regiment, 
which was under Australian conmand in the Sanananda Area, suffered 
even greater losses in strength. With an initial combat strength 
of U99 officers and men, at the start of the campaign, it vas re- 
duced by January 9, 1943, to an effective strength of 90. While 
it was true that large numbers of officers and men, pertaining to 
the organizations of the Buna Forces, were in Port Moresby marked 
fit for duty they were really convalescents and would have been 
casualties within a few days if they had been returned to duty in 
the combat area. (See Annex #4, Inclosure E.) 

5. If the campaign had continued longer, the problem of 
pay might have arisen. As it was there was absolutely nothing to 
spend money on in the area and no means of sending money home so 
there was no particular desire on the part of any of the personnel 
to be paid. It is doubted even if the campaign had lasted longer 
as to whether any large numbers would have cared to be paid with 
the resultant necessity of carrying this money around personally. 



6. No particular difficulty was encountered in connection 
with the procurement of the necessary data as a basis far cita- 
tions nor was there any particular delay in the approval of Silver 
Star citations . However, much of the effectiveness of these awards 
was lost due to the lack of the necessary medals and ribbons which 
should be available for immediate distribution. Unavoidable delay 
occurred due to the necessity of forwarding Distinguished Service 
Cross recommendations to higher headquarters. 

7. Little opportunity existed for recreational and welfare 
work. The outstanding exception was the work of the Red Cross in 
distributing Christmas presents to each officer and enlisted man. 
The Red Cross undertook to send Christmas EFM messages from men at 
the front and in many cases also paid for them with the understand- 
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ing that this expense was to be taken care of by the individuals 
concerned at some later date. Unit chaplains were able to hold 
small services in areas behind the front lines. 

8. Trained postal men were not provided to handle the mail 
of the Buna Forces. This resulted in poor service and in sending 
forward many items such as old magazines and newspapers that merely 
burdened down an already taxed communication system. Initially 
poor, there was a gradual improvement in the handling of first 
class mail. 

9. Considerable difficulty was encountered in compiling 
accurate strength reports. Too much use was made of the telephone 
for this purpose. by all concerned in the initial stages of the 
campaign. 

ID. During the first lull in the campaign immediately fol- 
lowing the capture of Buna Mission, the personnel officers of the 
three infantry regiments were ordered to make a complete check of 
the status of all personnel of the 32d Division who had landed in 
New Guinea. This check was completea prior to January 25, 1943. 

11. The collection and disposition of prisoners of war did 
not constitute a problem as so few were taken and these were easily 
disposed of by evacuating them immediately to Port Moresby. It was 
necessary to construct only a small prisoner of war inclosure, a 
few miles from the air strip. 

12. Adequate provision was not made initially for graves re- 
gistration and this condition persisted through the campaign. Too 
few personnel were assigned and too little supervision was given. 

IV. SUMMARY OF LESSONS LEARNED 

1. To insure adequate control and the proper functioning 
of the chain of command and to minimize straggling, officers and 
men must be immediately identifiable as to rank and organization 
from some appreciable distance. Organizational identification for 
enlisted men should include the company designations. 

2. Great emphasis must be placed upon the chain of command. 

3. The traditional aids for the development and mainten- 
ance of discipline and promoting unit pride need more exacting em- 
phasis. The goal must be a unit wherein individuals have mutual 
trust in each other's soldierly qualities and the utmost confidence 
in the ability of the unit to stick together under any circumstance 
and perform the task assigned. 

4. Authority should exist for the transfer of any indivi- 
dual within a task force. 

5. Authority should exist to transfer officers lacking in 
combat ability from units in combat to the Services of Supply for 
further reassignment. Reclassification proceedings should be in- 
stituted and carried through to completion without delay . 

6. Authority to make battle field promotions in most ex- 
ceptional cases in the lower conmissioned grades should be granted 
a general officer. 
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7. A replacement center with trained replacement personnel 
should be available in the combat zone from the start of a campaign. 
When patients are discharged from hospitals serving combat troops, 
they should not be carried on a duty status but should be sent to 

a replacement center until they have been sufficiently recovered 
and hardened for full duty at the front. 

8. A graves registration unit large enough to perform its 
duties properly and qualified postal personnel should be assigned 
from the start of a campaign. 

9. Military police should be made available far the col- 
lection and disposition of stragglers and prisoners of war. 

10. A defense platoon or other appropriate unit should be 
provided for the protection of any headquarters higher than that 
of the regiment, 

11. Cemeteries should not be located in places frequently 
passed by combat troops. 

12. The use of the telephone for routine administration must 
be definitely discouraged from the beginning of a campaign. Nec- 
essary conversations on administrative matters must be of a tele- 
graphic brevity. Messenger service and telegraph facilities should 
be substituted wherever possible. 
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Appendix — Continued . 



ANNEX #2 
G-2 Report 



GENERAL; 



The Buna Campaign has been called "A Leavenworth Nightmare". 
Yet, it promulgated no new except of G-2 operation but, on the 
contrary, indicated that our standard G-2 procedure is adequate 
for warfare in this theatre. 

Failures were in execution, not in the fundamentals of 
standard training and operation. Thus, the cardinal G-2 conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the Buna Campaign is that our training pro- 
gram is satisfactory but must be greatly intensified. Training 
must.be made more thorough, more realistic. For instance, a 
great deal of training in scouting and patrolling should be con- 
ducted at night j patrols should be trained to infiltrate through 
enemy outposts and move on objectives deep within the enemy posi- 
tion. 



LESSONS: 



These lessons are presented with a warning that they are 
deliberate attempts to ferret out weaknesses in our operation. 
There were many instances of brave and resourceful action al- 
though, as a general rule, intelligence work was poor in execu- 
tion. 

I. INTELLIGENCE TRAINING ; 

a. Scouting and Patrolling . 

The first thing noted on arrival in the Buna 
Combat Zone was the paucity of information on hand concerning 
enemy-held terrain and enemy dispositions. 

All available maps were inaccurate. Aerial 
photos, though requested, were not forthcoming to the scales 
and in the quantities needed; therefore, patrolling was the 
only recourse— patrolling which would have obtained needed in- 
formation on both enemy-held terrain and enemy dispositions. 
Yet, no reasonable effort was being made to initiate patrol- 
ling. This was immediately corrected; however, throughout 
the campaign, front line commanders had to be prodded contin- 
ually into maintaining adequate reconnaissance patrols. 

Once patrolling was initiated, it was found that 
with few exceptions our patrols were neither determined, aggres- 
sive nor resourceful. They were consistent in their over-esti- 
mate of enemy strength and prowess (See "Propaganda" below). 
This led to "hiding out" and "fairy stories", 

A typical example can be found in the actions of 
the first four patrols sent out. These patrols were given a 
mission to report oh the terrain and enemy dispositions between 
Gerua Gardens and Giropa Point. They were instructed to move 
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to the sea unless actually forced back by the enemy. If necessary, 
they were to stay out three days. 

The first three patrols remained out less than 24 
hours, although they reported no enemy encountered. Their reports 
were useless. Their information consisted mainly of "fairy 
stories". 

The fourth patrol, before it was sent out, was 
given a discussion on the shortcomings of the three previous 
patrols. The discussion was concluded with a resume of "A 
Message to Garcia". This fourth patrol stayed out two days 
and on its return presented satisfactory results. 

Had the men of the command been instilled with the 
resolute confidence that comes from severe, realistic training, 
the problems of scouting and patrolling would have been much less 
difficult. 

Enemy patrols showed a commendable degree of train- 
ing in the use of cover, silence, fire control, camouflage, and 
patience — the ability to lie motionless for hours at a time in 
order to achieve their missions. 

The best example of excellent enemy patrolling was 
the four man patrol located in the Command Post of the 127th In- 
fantry. Two members of the patrol were killed but during the 
night the remaining two members stayed in the area and, among 
other things, buried their dead undetected. 

The quantity and accuracy of intelligence produced 
by enemy reconnaissance patrols are not known, but one captured 
faulty estimate (See Enemy Intelligence, paragraph II a, below) 
would indicate that enemy patrols were not uniformly competent 
and successful* 

b. Message Writing . 

Message writing as a whole was not satisfactory 
either by officers or enlisted men. Time, place and direction 
of movement were the fundamental elements most frequently over- 
looked. 

Examples are too numerous to mention, but the 
importance of accurate message writing must be further empha- 
sized in future training. 

c, Map and Aerial Photo Reading . 

In jungle combat, map orientation is extremely 
difficult because of observation limitations and lack of land- 
marks. Further, accurate maps are rare if existing at all. 
(See "Map Procurement" under "Staff Work" below). The use of 
large scale aerial photographs and photo maps is a logical 
solution to this map problem which, in turn, means that troops 
must be schooled in the interpretation of aerial photographs, 
and the use of photo maps. 
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II. STAFF WORK . 

a. Organization . 

Despite the teachings of our schools and maneuver 
critiques upon the arrival of the I Corps Staff in the Buna 
area, the 32d Division G-2 Section was not organized for contin- 
uous twenty-four hour operation; it had no intelligence plan; 
and had issued no intelligence instructions to troops. Energet- 
ic direction of intelligence efforts was lacking. As a result 
the situation map was, for all practical purposes, blank; and 
the division estimate of enemy strength in the sector east of 
the Girua River was 300, whereas the actual enemy strength was 
about 2200. This estimate was based on guesswork. It did not 
take into account known factors. 



The lesson learned here was the value of proper 
organization as taught in our schools. 

The merger of the skeletonized Corps G-2 Section 
with the Division G-2 Section was successful because all G-2 
personnel had been given standardized training. Thus, one of 
the first lessons learned during the campaign was the advantage 
of standardized training. 

For Intelligence staff work in echelons below 
corps and division, see "Utilization of Intelligence Personnel" 
below. 



Enemy intelligence was not infallible. For ex- 
ample, a captured G-2 estimate, dated during the latter stages 
of the campaign, estimated the Allied strength at 1,200 whereas 
our actual strength (including Services of Supply) was about 
6,000. 

b. Utilization of Intelligence Personnel . 

In echelons below corps and division, there was 
a marked tendency to use intelligence staff officers for any- 
thing from replacements to messengers. In some units it was 
necessary to convert staff officers to combat commanders be- 
cause of the high casualty rate among the latter, but this 
should be avoided if possible. 

Further, in many units intelligence platoons were 
used as infantry replacements. This practice is understandable 
in the light of the paucity of replacements and the high casualty 
rate, but, as in the case of intelligence officers, it should be 
avoided if possible, 

c. Map and Aerial Photo Procurement , 

Several months after the completion of the cam- 
paign, the Corps Commander learned for the first time that ex- 
cellent large-scale aerial photos had been taken of the combat 
zone BEFORE the campaign was well started. Throughout the en- 
tire campaign, the I Corps continuously requested large scale 
aerial photos of the area. Few of the requests were filled and 
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never in sufficient number to meet front line requirements. Had 
these maps been available casualties suffered by certain patrols 
would have been unnecessary. 

Certainly, one of the cardinal lessons of the cam- 
paign is the need for a liaison between the ground forces and 
the air forces which will insure the taking, printing and distri- 
bution in quantity of large scale aerial photos. 

Enemy maps , captured during the campaign, were 
copies of the small scale maps used by the Allies^ none captured 
were as good as the 4" = 1 mile map used by Buna Force during 
the later stages of the campaign. 

d. Aerial Observation . 

Aerial Observation during the campaign was from 
two sources: (1) a Wirraway squadron based at Dobodura and at- 
tached to the ground forces, and (2) combat missions flown from 
Port Moresby. 

The fearless and consistently fine work of the 
Wirraways was extremely helpful. The missions from Port Moresby 
were less effective. The reasons are obvious. The Wirraway ob- 
servers were thoroughly familiar with the terrain, were personally 
briefed by ground force officials who knew what information was 
portant and why, and were flown in a manner by which the specific 
information they were after could be best obtained. Personnel 
flying combat missions from Port Moresby were not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the terrain (as is verified by their mistakes in the 
location of target areas), did not have the advantage of being 
personally briefed by ground force officials, and made their ob- 
servations incident to bombing or strafing runs which are not 
necessarily satisfactory for the accomplishment of a specific 
observation mission. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that observation 
squadrons or a ground-air support control should be under the 
command of the ground force commander. 

III. CAVALRY . 

The terrain of the Buna Combat Zone precluded the em- 
ployment of cavalry mounted (horse or mechanized). During the 
campaign there was no division reconnaissance troop in the area; 
however, one could have been used to advantage in dismounted 
reconnaissance . 

Since the terrain of the Buna Combat Zone is not un- 
like that in areas of future operations in this theatre, it 
follows that division reconnaissance troops should be trained 
in dismounted scouting and patrolling and in dismounted combat 
to include attack and delaying action. 

IV. THE ENEMY . 

a. Interrogation and Translation . 

For the interrogation of prisoners and the trans- 
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lation of captured documents, the Corps (Buna Force) G-2 Section 
had one language officer and three Nisei soldiers (second gener- 
ation American Japanese). Below Buna Force Headquarters, each 
regimental headquarters had one Nisei. 

Throughout the campaign these American Japanese 
soldiers were completely loyal, cheerful and competent. Their 
work, without exception, was excellent. (They had been trained 
at Camp Savage, Minn.) They were never allowed forward of regi- 
mental cqmmand posts, for had they been captured they undoubtedly 
would have been tortured. 

Few of the Japanese prisoners taken during the cam- 
paign had identification tags. They would state that their tags 
had been lost, but during subsequent interrogation disclose their 
conviction that if it were announced that they were prisoners 
their families back in Japan would suffer. Thus prisoners did 
n6t like to disclose their real names. 

Those identifications tags taken were not uniform. 
Some were wooden and others were rusted tin. Some prisoners 
maintained Japanese soldiers had to buy their own tags. It was 
not possible to determine whether or not identification tags are 
articles of issue in the Japanese army. 

Without exception prisoners stated they had received 
no training covering their conduct if they were captured. Their 
code requires death rather than capture; therefore, the Japanese 
Army is neither in a position to recognize the possibility of a 
member becoming a prisoner nor to instruct him as to his conduct 
upon capture. 

As a rule, prisoners talked freely but were disposed 
to be very technical when answering questions. For example, when 
asked the "military" strength of an area they would give their 
honest estimate but would NOT mention the presence of Marine units 
in the same area.. Further, prisoners seemed to be generally truth- 
ful. A check was maintained by asking questions the answers to 
which were already known. On one occasion, a prisoner gave the 
location of an enemy supply dump near Giropa Point. This area was 
given the artillery as a suitable target. During the following 
concentration, a Wirraway observer witnessed the destruction of 
five enemy trucks and extensive damage to the hitherto hidden dump* 

During the Buna Campaign, a great deal of information 
was gained from captured documents and diaries. Some of it is in- 
cluded in "Enemy Morale" and "What the Japanese Thought of Us", 
below. 

The important interrogation lesson of the campaign is 
that full interrogation should be conducted at the command poet of 
the force commander in the combat area for the following reasons: 

(1) The best time to question prisoners according to 
the experience of our interrogators was between ten hours and one 
day after capture, when the prisoners were calming down from fear 
of torture and execution but before they had become "cocky" and 
had prepared a story. 
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(2) Little information of value was secured at regi- 
mental command posts, 

(3) If full interrogation is not conducted at the 
force command post, and prisoners are hurried to a language 
center beyond the combat area, information would seldom be re- 
ceived by the front line troops in tijae to be of value. 

(4) Adequate supervision by language officers of the 
work of language personnel is available at command posts of divi- 
sions and higher units, this is not true in the case of lower 
units. 

Full interrogation should be made at the highest 
headquarters in the combat area, brief interrogation being made 
at intervening headquarters from divisions up. Therefore, ex- 
cept for detached combat teams it is believed that language per- 
sonnel should not be employed forward of division command posts 
except for special missions, such as broadcasting appeals to 
surrender to hopelessly isolated enemy troops. 

b. Enemy Morale . 

Both statements of prisoners and captured documents 
indicated that; (1) Japanese patriotism and religion are synon- 
ymous; (2) Japanese soldiers are more emotional than generally 
thought; and, (3) Japanese morale will break. 

The following statements, translated from diaries 
correlated with the course of campaign, speak for themselves: 

"The morale of the troops is good because we feel 
reinforcements will come". 

- - 

"Received word of praise from the Emperor today. 
We will hold out until the last". 

- - 

"Warriors . • • must think of the example of Ko 

Yo Shi". 

- - 

"Our troops do not come. Even though they do come 
they are driven away by enemy planes. Every day my comrades die 
one by one and our provisions disappear". 

- - 

"We are now in a delaying holding action. The amount 
of provisions is small and there is no chance of replenishing am- 
munition. But we have bullets of flesh. No matter what comes we 
are not afraid. If they come, let them come, even though there be 
1000. We will not be surprised. We have the aid of Heaven. We 
are the warriors of Yamamoto." 

- - 
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h«in M m,,o* We Could chan S e to the offensive. Human 

?t£! v«T f\ once ' Jt is only natural instinct to want to 
live; but only those with military spirit can cast that away". 

- - 

spiritually. »" There ^ ^ Wh ° *** com P letel y deteriorating 

- - 

"Today is finally the one year anniversary of the 
war. We should have a ceremony . . , 

-0 - 

"It is regrettable that there are many rumors go- 
ing around about the battle situation". 

- - 

"Mess gear is gone because of the terrific mortar 
fire. We can't eat today. Everyone is depressed. Nothing we 
can do". 

- - 

"It is only fate that I am alive today. This may 
be the place where I will meet my death. I will fight to the 
last", 

- - 

"Morale is low. Reinforcements do not come". 

- - 

"With the dawn the enemy start shooting all over. 
All I can do is shed tears of resentment. Now we are waiting only 
for death. The news that reinforcements had come turned out to 
be a rumor. All day we stay in the bunkers. We are filled with 
vexation. Comrades are you going to stand by and watch us die. 
Even the invincible Imperial Army is at a loss. Can't anything 
be done? Please God", 

- - 

"Night falls. Thought we saw two enemy scouts, it 
turned out to be a bird and a rat. A runner came and told of 
guards becoming completely afraid of the enemy and running back 
as a shot was fired. I said that was unbecoming of a Japanese 
soldier who had the great work of establishing peace . in the Far 
East". 

- - 

"It is certainly lamentable when everyone runs off 
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and not a single person remains to take care of things. Can these 
be called soldiers of Japan?" 

- - 

"This is a deplorable state of affairs for the 
Imperial Army", 

- - 

"I pray with the charm of the clan diety in hand". 

- - 

According to prisoners of war and captured documents, 
the enemy feared our mortars first, our artillery second and our 
aerial strafing and bombing third. During the early stages of the 
campaign, the enemy reflected his lessons that the American sol- 
dier is not formidable. This point is further discussed in "Prop- 
aganda" below; however, the following extracts from Japanese dia- 
ries draw some rather interesting conclusions. The extracts are 
listed chronologically with the progress of the battle: 

"The enemy has received almost no training. Even 
though we fire a shot they present a large portion of their body 
and lock around. Their movements are very slow. At this rate 
they cannot make a night attack", 

- - 

"The enemy has been repulsed by our keen-eyed snipers. 
In the jungle it seems they fire at any sound due to illusion. 
From sundown until about 10 P.M. they fire light machine guns and 
throw hand grenades recklessly", 

- - 

"They hit coconuts that are fifteen meters from us. 
There are some low shots but most of them are high. They do not 
look out and determine their targets from the jungle. They are 
in the jungle firing as long as their ammunition lasts. Kaybe 
they get more money for firing so many rounds". 

- C - 

"The enemy is using ammunition wildly. I wish the 
main force would hurry and cone". 

- - 

"The enemy has become considerably more accurate in 

firing". 

- - 

"Enemy approached to about 50 meters. Difficult to 
distinguish their forms in the jungle. Can't see their figures". 

- - 
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■in f-irw +Q «!! T ^ e natU ^f ° f the enemy is 3 *P e rior and they excel 
J?J^J?h I? hniquB - Th6ir taCtics are to neutralize our posi- 
mortfr £t £ P °r r ' a PP roach ^ Positions under concentrated 
w ?L "T" Fu f therinore * ^ seems that in firing they are us- 

2m ™ -° PS# P^ 1 ^ daytime mess » if smoke i s discovered we 
will receive mortar fire". 

- - 

great damage." 11,1,0111 B ° rtftP fire th * third platoon received 

- - 

. "Headquarters is a pitiful sight due to artillery 

firing". * 

- - 

"Carried in one coconut tree and filled in all of 
the shelter. Now we are safe from mortar fire". 

- - 

"Artillery raking the area. We cannot hold out much 

longer" • 

- - 

"Our nerves are strained, there is a lack of sleep 
due to the continuous night shelling". 

- - 

"Enemy planes unbearable today". 

- - 

"The enemy scouts which have been bothering us all 
night quit about two hours before dawn. The night strain has 
passed". 

* 

- - 

"Enemy scouts appear everywhere and attack shooting 
automatic rifles", 

V. PROPAGANDA . 

At the outset of the campaign our troops were entirely 
too impressed with the prowess of the Japanese soldier. To them, 
thanks to efficient enemy propaganda and the failure of Allied 
counter-propaganda, the Japanese soldier was a super-human beast 
who could take anything and give back more. Throughout the cam- 
paign it was necessary for all officers, repeatedly to point out 
to our troops the punishment they were giving the enemy. 

On the other hand, the. enemy were thoroughly schooled 
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to believe the American soldier was to be taken lightly, particu- 
larly in individual combat. While our troops were continually 
expecting the worst, the Japanese were surprised and unprepared 
for our determined offensive. 

During the early stages of the campaign, Allied prop- 
aganda leaflets were dropped in the enemy positions. Statements 
by prisoners of war agree that the leaflets, particularly those 
which were poorly written, had no effect on breaking down Japa- 
nese morale. All of these leaflets dealt with the broad war 
picture; however, prisoners thought that had leaflets dealt 
directly with the situation at Buna they would have been more 
effective. Buna Force G-2 Section prepared such a leaflet but, 
as far as is known, it was not used. 

Public address system surrender broadcasts to isolated 
groups of enemy were not used during the campaign because trans- 
portation restrictions precluded the dispatch of the necessary 
equipment to the combat area. 
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Appendix — Continued . 



ANNEX #3 
G-3 Report 



I. GENERAL 



C* mn *<l ST P^ciples of warfare were discovered during the Buna 

22?£: ° f the terrain 31111 the dispositionlf the 

enemy necessitated some novel applications of well known principles. 
However, a consideration of the successes and failures encoded 
during the campaign will be valuable in training and planning for 
any future operations against the Japanese in similar positions. 

8trati Y« f^P 1 ^ g^en do not by any means, of course, ex- 
Pjssibxlxties but it is felt that they give a useful cross- 
section of the action. In studying them, however, it must be re- 
membered that, although failures may be stressed for the lessons in- 
volved, the American forces fought through to a victorious conclusion 
of the campaign. 

II. TERRAIN 

•m. * KJ r ? e .P n< ; ral terrain influenced the fighting in many ways. 
The f ac\, that the Japanese occupied all the high ground, had his 
flanks and rear resting on water and his front facing a series of 
swamps rendered anything but frontal attacks up well defined corri- 
dors the exception rather than the rule. It made the adoption of 
the penetration almost mandatory. 

2. The unhealthy climate and terrain conditions under which 
our troops operated seriously affected the physical and mental health 
of the command. Men were evacuated for malaria or dysentery in 
numbers almost equal to the casualties from gun shot wounds. The 
psychological f actors resulting from the terrain were also tremen- 
dously important. After a man had lain for days in a wet slit trench, 
or in the swamp his physical stamina was reduced materially. This 
reduction served to make him extremely nervous and to attribute 
to the unfamiliar noises of the jungle, spectres of Japanese activ- 
ities. These reactions preyed on his mind until he was reduced 
often to a pitifully abject state, incapable of aggressive action. 
When removed from these conditions, properly fed and clothed he 
soon recovered his composure and regained his equanimity. 

3« The nature of the terrain vitally affected the location 
of command posts. Distances were measured in terms of time rather 
than in terms of miles. The effective range of small arms fire 
(Japanese artillery fire was very rare) was usually so short and 
the vegetation so thick that command posts could be located much 
further forward than is normally the case. In one instance a regi- 
mental command post was within two hundred yards of one section of 
the line. Command posts had to be located close to the lines in 
order to permit the necessary staff visits without undue delay in 
moving forward. No observation posts were available from which local 
commanders could witness the action of their troops--only reports 
or personal visits to the front line would suffice to give the re- 
quired information. 
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4. The difficulties presented by the terrain to the 
movement of units prevented the use of any general mobile reserve. 
A swamp between the Urbana and Warren Fronts necessitated a diffi- 
cult two day march to move from one to the other. The Japanese 

on the other hand had a track behind their entire front, along 
which they operated motor vehicles. To be useful, a reserve had 
to be located close to the front which in effect made it only a 
local reserve. ' 

5. The thick vegetation, providing cover and concealment 
for both attacker and defender, caused all fighting to be at close 
quarters. Our troops could not fight as units, but rather as in- 
dividuals or in twos and threes. The vegetation prevented our 
troops from locating enemy positions until they stumbled on them. 
This precluded at times the use of artillery and mortar fire un- 
less units were temporarily withdrawn. As a result many of our 
final assaults were made without benefit of supporting fire, a 
costly venture. 

6. The terrain affected supply in that everything had to 
be carried and often by soldiers withdrawn from the front lines. 
This in turn affected operations. Every move that was made was 
dependent on the supply line. Less advantageous lines of action 
were sometimes adopted due to supply conditions. 

III. LESSONS 

A. Operations. 

1. Japanese Defense 

While a description of the Japanese defensive posi- 
tion is contained in the main body of this report, there are im- 
portant G-3 lessons to be derived from a consideration of certain 
aspects of their defensive system. They had built bunkers with 
connecting trenches on all the high ground which forced any at- 
tacking force to advance frontally along rather narrow corridors 
of dry ground or through almost impassable swamps. The heavy jun- 
gle growth and kunai grass provided excellent natural concealment 
and the Japanese made clever use of them. to camouflage their posi- 
tions. They did not clear fields of fire but depended on close 
observation by snipers in trees to direct .the fire of their auto- 
matic weapons. 

The Japanese launched few counterattacks. In the 
last stages of the campaign large Japanese patrols occasionally 
attacked from the swamps in our rear area. 

The policy of the Japanese seemed to be to sleep 
quite a bit during the day and work at night. This was in con- 
trast to the American tendency to sleep at»night and stay awake 
all day. 

The Japanese were very economical in the expendi- 
ture of ammunition. The automatic weapon was fired with short 
bursts and only when a target presented itself. They always hes- 
itated to deliver fire that might disclose their position. Gen- 
erally they would fire only when being actively attacked or when 
our fire would prevent our locating the origin of the Japanese fire. 
For these reasons when our troops exposed themselves the Japanese 
would often be content to hold their fire. This practice would 
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™ Jf 8 - al obaervers t0 be lieve that few if any Japanese were 
present in areas where in fact they might be concentrated in 
force* 

Frequently the enemy would allow a large part of 
our attacking force to go by his concealed positions, and then 
open up with automatic weapons and grenades. This procedure proved 
disconcerting to our troops. 

Tne Japanese would seldom surrender. When the 
plight of a unit became hopeless, instructions would evidently be 
issued for the survivors to try to escape individually or in small 
groups. 

2. American Tactics 

The Japanese position prevented any large scale en- 
velopment. Since all of the easier avenues of approach were pro- 
tected by bunkers it was generally necessary to attack through 
swamp which the Japanese considered impossible for our troops to 
use or across unfordable streams. Successive coordinated attacks 
all along the lines on both fronts were launched to discover and 
exploit soft spots or in any event to accomplish a break-through 
at some point. Wherever the Japanese perimeter was pierced the 
plan was to push more troops into the breach to carve out a corri- 
dor to the sea, thus splitting the enemy position into segments. 
Although, as has been pointed out, the use of reserves was limited 
by the terrain and the number of troops available, this plan proved 
highly successful when followed with determination. 

The fighting frequently resolved itself into dis- 
tinct small engagements to capture individual bunkers—a very dif- 
ficult operation since in vulnerable positions the bunkers were so 
thick and so arranged in depth that flanking movements were almost 
impossible. This would indicate the desirability of training teams 
organized for this particular Job with each member drilled in a 
specific set of duties. It must be realized that much of the think- 
ing will have to be done before bullets start snapping on all sides 
and a dangerous enemy is waiting only a few yards away. During 
this campaign the circumstances were such that no particular method 
of attack could be generally adopted and tested in battle. Since 
our hand grenade was not powerful enough for use against bunkers 
all leaders constantly wished for some form of rifle grenade or 
"knee" mortar so that a powerful projectile could be fired with a 
relatively low trajectory and explode on impact.* It is believed 
that there should be a bunker eliminating squad which should in- 
clude two or three men armed with the appropriate weapon. There 
should also be two or three men whose special responsibility would 
be to get the snipers who are the watchers for the usual Japanese 
bunker defense group. Then there must be the assault troops who 
will make the final charge. 

*See discussion of hand grenade and anti-tank rifle grenade in 
"Employment of Weapons" paragraph 3> this section, this Annex. 
There were many times when the direct fire of a 75-nua howitzer could 
have been used effectively if such weapons had been available. An 
Australian 25 pounder was used successfully at times at close range. 
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A distinct tendency for squad and platoon leaders 
to deploy their units too soon was observed. This resulted in a 
premature losa of control and a consequent halting of the attack. 
An ordinary line of skirmishers advancing through Jungle terrain 
would in addition cause many individuals to become lost. 

Orders should be brief and clear and objectives 
easy to understand. Complicated ideas cannot be remembered or 
even grasped in the heat of the fire fight. 

An effort was made to use Bren gun carriers on the 
Warren Front with no success . The personnel in the carriers were 
shot from tree top positions and the carriers themselves lacked 
sufficient power and weight to cope with the type of bunker against 
which they were sent. 

Tanks were exceedingly valuable where open terrain 
and the dryness of the ground made their employment possible. On 
December 16, American built light tanks operated by Australians 
attacked the Japanese positions at Cape Endaiadere. Followed 
closely by Australian infantry, they broke through the enemy bunker 
system. American infantry quickly poured in to occupy the ground 
gained. Several tanks were put out of action either by enemy fire* 
or the difficulties of the terrain and the Australian infantry 
took about fifty per cent casualties but the Job was done. Later 
on the San an an da track the tanks were not effective because their 
operation was limited by swamps and Jungle to the track itself. 




After each attack it is important that a reorgani- 
sation take place. One of the reasons that by December 2 American 
attacks bad deteriorated into half-hearted and feeble gestures was 
the widespread mixing of units. The fact that time was pressing 
and hast was vital rendered the resting of unite impossible and re- 
organization difficult. Intelligent and energetic efforts on the 

* Japanese 13-mm anti-aircraft pompoms were effective when used 
against our light tanks. 
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part of battalion and company commanders can accomplish much, how- 
ever, even when a unit cannot be moved into a rear reat area. 

After an attack had moved through an area it was 
necessary to make a careful search for hidden Japanese. The enemy 
would hide in trees and in holes in the ground, and would not in- 
frequently play dead among the bodies of his companions rtio had 
been killed. They would make false gestures of surrender. All 
of these deceptions were activated by a desire to avoid capture 
and to kill as many of our men as possible before they were them- 
selves eliminated. 

That constant and aggressive reconnaissance by lea- 
ders and by patrols is one of the most vital phases of successful 
battle operations was demonstrated vividly many times. The fact 
that the closeness of the Jungle growth and the well-concealed 
enemy positions made this task very difficult only increased ita 
importance. On the Sanananda track it was reported that there 
were only one machine gun and a few riflemen defending the area 
being attacked by the Australian 7th Division as well as by ele- 
ments of the 126th Infantry and later by the 163d Infantry. Re- 
connaissance parties sent out were unable to determine the strength 
of the enemy. When the position was finally captured there were 
between 75 and 80 machine guns in the area and over 300 Japanese 
killed in the bunkers. On the Urbana Front several patrols were 
sent out to determine the e xtent and disposition of the Japanese in 
the "Triangle n . Reports that were brought back varied from one to 
seven bunkers, but when the position was captured eighteen mutually 
supporting bunkers were found. 

3. Employment of Weapons 

a. The Bayonet t Although in isolated instances the 
bayonet may have been used as a weapon, in general it was found 
that it was not much employed. While this does not mean that it 
could not be used very profitably by well trained troops, it does 
seem to indicate that the bayonet has limited value in jungle ter- 
rain. 

b. The Hand Grenade : The hand grenade was used fre- 
quently with excellent effect. It was found that heavily constructed 
Japanese bunkers were Impervious to the explosive effects of our 
grenades but used against open trenches or groups of enemy in the 
open it was very effective. It was much superior to the Japanese 
hand grenade which was largely detonation with little fragmentation. 
When our grenades were reinforced by attaching blocks of TNT to 
them they were much more satisfactory against bunkers. 

c. The M-l Rifle : The M-l rifle was a satisfac- 
tory weapon. While it was not as popular as the Thompson sub- 
machine gun and lacked the advantages of lightness and shortness 
possessed by the carbine, it was nevertheless successful when pro- 
perly used. Because of -its accuracy and power some leaders preferred 
it to any other shoulder weapon. Most leaders because of lightness 
and simplification of ammunition supply, looked forward to the issue 
of the new carbine. 

d. The Thompson Submachine gun : The Thompson sub- 
machine gun was the most popular weapon among the soldiers in the 
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£!Xff?' Th ^ usually pick up this weapon if found on the 

battlefield and abandon the M-l rifle. While its weight is roughly 
equivalent to the M-l rifle, its shortness and automatic fire powe? 
are Important advantages in close terrain. 

. , . . The M-9 Antitank Grenada This grenade was 

experimented with but it was found that it failed to detonate un- 
less fired against a very hard object. It has been noted else- 
where in this report that a rifle grenade which could be fired with 
a low trajectory and which would explode on contact would seem to 
be very desirable. 

£• The 37-nm Antitank Gun ; Initially the 37-mm 
was m USed 0nly to a limlted e ^ent but when used with cannister 
in the Tarakena area it proved itself a very effective weapon to 
accompany infantry. Cannister from these guns would sweep the 
Japanese from their tree positions and direct fire of high explo- 
sive against bunkers was destructive. 

£• The 81-mm Mortar ; The 81-mm mortar was probably 
the laobt, effective weapons used during the campaign. When grouped 
in batteries of six or more and fired by forward observers they 
could place accurate and devastating fire on any part of the Japan- 
ese positions within range of the weapon. On the Sanananda Front 
mortar fire destroyed emplacements; however, on the Buna Front the 
use of cocoanut logs by the Japanese rendered the mortar shell less 
effective. The weight of this weapon and the weight of its ammuni- 
tion are of course disadvantages that must be considered where they 
have to be manhandled for long distances. 

h. The 60-am Mortar ; In spite of inadequate train- 
ing in the use of this weapon it proved very valuable in the hands 
of several organizations. Since these weapons went forward with 
the rifle companies the men carrying them were often exposed to 
enemy fire and as a result some mortars were abandoned. Naturally, 
the 60-am mortar firing a smaller shell had less destructive effect 
than the 81-ran mortar. 

i. Artillery ; The employment of artillery during 
this campaign is discussed in an artillery report which has been 
made an inclosure to this annex. 

B. Conduct of the Individual. 

1. Fighting Technique of the Soldier ; 

a. Use of Cover and Concealment ; As was to be ex- 
pected the individual soldier without previous combat experience 
was excited and nervous when subjected to enemy fire. In spite of 
his natural desire to avoid being hit, however, he usually failed 
to make the best use of cover and concealment. Often s> Idlers who 
would advance with extreme timidity and lack of aggressiveness in 
an attack would at other times expose themselves with great care- 
lessness within a few yards of the Japanese positions. For example, 
members of a unit on the spit of Buna Mission which had been pinned 
down by effective fire from Japanese bunkers a few yards away were 
found sitting in a group laughing and smoking within hand grenade 
range of the bunkers. It is not enough that the principles of 
using cover and concealment be taught— the application must be 
drilled into the soldier until it becomes automatic. 
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b. Fire Discipline and Control ; Officers and non- 
commissioned officers generally failed to realize the importance of 
fire discipline and fire control. At certain times and places fir- 
ing was wild and prolonged, at imaginary targets or no targets at 
all. At other times and places observed targets were not fired up- 
on because of the disinclination of the individual soldier to draw 
enemy fire. 

Examples of wild firing: 

On January 4th our flank protection at Tarakena was 
attacked by a small force of Japanese from the swamp. The Ameri- 
cans opened fire blindly and in thirty minutes had exhausted their 
supply of ammunition. They then withdrew in disorder. 

On December 28th when K Company of the 127th Infan- 
try was ordered to advance by boat and cross the bridge from the 
island in Entrance Creek to Buna Mission the blind and uncontrolled 
firing by Americans was an important reason why the attack did not 
move forward as intended. It was obvious from the moment this 
spontaneous and irresponsible firing started that there would be 
no further progress until a reorganization had taken place. 

Excitedly firing at noises during the night was a 
common fault and seriously restricted the use of patrols and other 
important movements after dark. 

Machine gunners habitually fired long bursts of 
from twenty to thirty rounds at targets which at most would call 
for a slow rate of fire. 

Examples of failure to fire at targets: 

On December 2, General Eichelberger visited the 
American units held up on the outskirts of Buna Village. At one 
position the occupants stated they thought there were snipers in 
some of the trees to their front. When some of the General's 
group prepared to fire into these trees, strenuous objections were 
made on the ground that such action would draw enemy fire. Al- 
though these objections were disregarded, no enemy fire was re- 
ceived* 

After the fall of Buna Mission small groups of Japs 
endeavored to escape by making their way through the swamps in _the 
rear of the American lines. In at least two instances guards with- 
held fire in order to avoid being fired on themselves. 

In both aspects of lack of fire discipline and con- 
trol illustrated above the nervousness and fear of the individual 
soldier concerned as well as the inefficiency of certain small 
unit leaders were in considerable measure to blame. Observers, 
however, were convinced that most of this could be remedied by 
proper training in combat firing with emphasis on fire discipline 
rather than on volume of fire. 

Much of the American firing was very inaccurate. 
Captured Japanese documents refer to the fact that American fifing 
was usually too high, particularly during the earlier days of the 
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fighting. Some captured trucks had hundreds of bullet holes in 
the bodiee but retained air In unpunctured tires,* 




Tires not punctured 



2. Discipline . 

There are varicwe degrees of discipline to which 
troops may attain as a result of their native intelligence, will- 
power, and training. Some soldiers obey commands so long as they 
are closely supervised. Some will obey orders without close su- 
pervision. Some will carry out the principles learned during 
their training without specific orders. It is apparent that the 
better the diacipline of a unit and its leader the le as supervi- 
sion is required by the higher commander to accomplish the desired 
goals. The shortcomings discussed under "Supervision and Inspec- 
tion" then would have been eliminated if a high degree of disci- 
pline had exiated in the rank a or in the lower echelons of command. 

One reason for the poor discipline encountered was 
the habitual elimination of ins ignis of rank and military courtesy 
in the combat area. It is believed that insignia of rank should be 
worn, but that it should be made so that it will not reflect light 
or be recognizable more than a short distance away. Military 
courtesy should be continued insofar as the exigencies of the sit- 
uation allow. Aa the commander of the Orb ana Force stated: "En- 
listed men usually remained in a reclining or sitting position 
when spoken to by officers even though out of sight of the enemy. 
Saluting was about as rare as snow in Papua. Military courtesy 

* See G-2 Annex. 
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should be restricted in battle tones but not eliminated. During 
this campaign almost all semblance of military courtesy was elimi- 
nated and a loss of control was evident." 

3» Problems of Leadership 

a. Supervision and Inspection ; Every phase of the 
Buna Campaign illustrated again and again the fact that after a 
Isader has made his estimate of the situation and has issued his 
orders his job has just begun. One of the most glaring causes of 
failure among battalion and regimental commanders was their failure 
to supervise closely the execution of orders. The Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Buna Force constantly sent staff officers to the scene 
of important activity and himself frequented the forward areas. 

It was found that where this supervision was lacking, orders, in 
many cases, would not be carried out. 

Nothing of importance can be left to the individual 
inclination of the soldier. The taking of quinine, the care of 
insect bites, the maintenance of weapons, shaving and bathing, 
avoidance of sleeping on the ground are all subjects about which 
specific instructions must be issued and diligently enforced. 
Adequate training of troops makes this task easier, but detailed 
supervision is a responsibility that cannot be avoided by combat 
leaders under any circumstances. 

Regimental and battalion commanders must supervise 
the evacuation and treatment of the sick and alleged sick. One of 
the pithiest statements made during the campaign was that a big 
hearted medical cf ficer with a thermometer can cause defeat as 
quickly as Japanese bullets. Malaria was of course very preva- 
lent since mosquito bars were scarce near the front line and there 
were indications that some men deliberately failed to take quinine 
or atabrine in order that they might be evacuated. Fevers were 
doubtless derived from various causes other than malaria. Brig. 
Gen. Martin (then Colonel) brilliantly commanded the 128th Infan- 
try from December 3 until the end of the campaign although during 
a large part of that time he had a fever that would have caused 
the evacuation of a less determined man. The judgement of the 
medical cf ficers in handling evacuation may have a decisive bear- 
ing on the outcome of a battle. 

The energy displayed by the Japanese in digging in 
at every opportunity was in sharp contrast to the laziness and in- 
difference of many of the small American units in constructing 
field fortifications. A glaring example was the 37-mm gun dis- 
covered by the Buna Force commander set up in an open space within 
300 yards of Japanese bunkers near the junction of the New and Old 
Strips. It had no protection except the gun shield provided for 
the crew. Ration boxes were available and could have been filled 
with dirt and emplaced with an hour's work. Intelligent and ag- 
gressive supervision by company and battalion commanders should 
insure adequate local protection for our troops. 

b. Morale ; Well trained troops would be expected 
to behave better than hastily trained troops when first exposed 
to enemy fire. After the battle has been joined, however, there 
is no longer time to prepare soldiers for the emotional trials in- 
cident to war, but there are many things the leader can and must 
do to help his men. 
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Staff officers inspecting units at the front be- 
came convinced that officers were far too prone to sympathize with 
nervous and frightened soldiers. It is believed that such mis- 
guided sympathy was a strong contributing factor in causing strag- 
gling and failure to attack with determination. On the other hand, 
it was found that even under the worst conditions most men would 
respond to cheerfulness and humor on the part of leaders. In this- 
connection visits of higher commanders to the front line noticeably 
increased the fighting spirit of the troops there. 

Soldiers should be kept informed of the situation, 
not only to enable them to act intelligently but to encourage them. 
On one occasion the Commanding General of the Buna Force asked mem- 
bers of a unit, glumly waiting to go into action, whether they knew 
of certain American successes elsewhere. They did not; their offi- 
cers had failed to pass on this information. When told about these 
American victories and the desperate plight of the Japanese, their 
spirits visibly rose and they later went into the fight with vastly 
more spirit than would otherwise have been the case. 

Wherever possible, it is believed desirable to as- 
sign men in pairs for outpost duty, guard duty and scouting. The 
presence of even one other soldier, particularly at night, bolsters 
the spirits of a man tremendously. 

The personal cleanliness of troops aside from its 
effect on the health of the command had an important bearing on 
its discipline and morale. Where a high state of discipline and 
morale exist troops will without instructions keep themselves as 
clean as the conditions under which they are living allow, and a 
corollary to this is that where cleanliness of person and equip- 
ment are enforced discipline and morale will thereby improve. Op- 
portunities to shave and to bathe were few during this campaign. 
Yet in many cases where facilities were available or could be made 
available no effort was made to take advantage of the opportunity. 
When new leaders insisted upon shaving and bathing and proper care 
of clothing and equipment, the efficiency of the organizations 
visibly improved. 

c. General Conclusions about leadership ; Through- 
out all of the lessons discussed in this report, whether expressed 
or implied, the element of leadership is an important factor. Ex- 
amples of defeated units becoming revitalized under vigorous leader- 
ship were numerous. In fact the whole campaign is a convincing de- 
monstration that with a given unit— whether division, regiment, 
company, or platoon—vigorous and efficient leadership is the dif- 
ference between success and failure. All commanders, in training 
and in battle, must ruthlessly weed out incompetent leaders, and 
energetically seek out new leaders in their units. Failure to be 
"hard boiled" in this respect will render a unit commander, other- 
wise capable, impotent to achieve the results desired. 

The combat leader must use every means at his dis- 
posal to train his men properly before battle is joined, to bring 
his men into contact with the enemy in the best possible fighting 
trim and yet be tough minded enough to expend them unhesitatingly 
to achieve victory. 

1 Incl. 
A - Field Artillery Report 
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Appendix— Continued . 

Annex #3 
Inclosure A 
Field Artillery Report 



The artillery present in the BUNA - SANANANDA area con- 
sisted of: 

1 Troop 25 pounder, 2/1 Field Regiment, Captain Manning 
1 Troop 25 pounder, 2/5 Field Regiment, Major Hall 
1 Troop 25 pounder, Captain Hansen 

1 Troop 3.7 (3 Howitzers), 1st Australian Mountain 

Battery, Major 0»Hare 
1 Troop 4.5 Howitzer, 14th Field Regiment, Captain Stokes 
1 - 105-nm Howitzer of Battery A, 129th Field Artillery 

Battalion, Captain Kobe. 

The Hansen troop was in the vicinity of Soputa supporting 
the Seventh Australian Division. Its firing in the Buna area was 
limited to a little harassing fire about the 10th and 12th of Decem- 
ber. 

The O'Hare troop ran out of ammunition about 26 December 
1942 and took no further part in the battle. 

In the early part of the campaign before the recapture of 
Kokoda, it was apparently thought that artillery could not be used. 
So there seems to have been little planning of its organization, 
installation, or ammunition supply. 

About 16 November 1942, the O'Hare and Hall troops arrived 
at Oro Bay. Brigadier General Albert ff. ffaldron, 32d Division 
Artillery, and Lieutenant Colonel Melvin L. McCreary, with the aid 
of a captured Japanese barge and small boats, worked these pieces 
along the coast until finally about 22 November they were in posi- 
tion Just off the coastal trail south of Cape Bridaiadere. After 
the 3.7b had been landed near Enbogo, the barge carrying two 25 
pounders north from Oro Bay was sunk by enemy air action in the 
late afternoon with the loss of the guns and moat of the troop 
equipment. The remaining two guns had to be taken down using im- 
provised tools to permit transport by small boats. 

On 25 November, the Manning troop was flown in to Dobodura 
and went into action near Ango. 

On 13 November, one 105-mm howitzer of Battery A, 129th Field 
Artillery Battalion was taken down and together with one officer, 
the howitzer section of 8 men, one Australian tractor, and 25 
rounds of ammunition, was flown from Brisbane to Port Moresby in 
a B-17. The other three pieces were flown from Brisbane to Moresby 
similarly. The move was completed about 22 November. Comment on 
loading the B-17 is that while the total weight is not excessive, 
the distribution of the load puts strain on structural members 
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that are not designed to carry that much. The LB-30 airplane would 
have been better. One 105-mm howitzer was flown from Port Moresby 
to Dobodura on 26 November in three DC-3 transport planes loaded: 

Plane No. 1 - Howitzer and section equipment. 

Plane No. 2 - Tractor and howitzer squad. 

Plane No. 3 - 100 rounds 105-mn ammunition. 

This piece went into position about 400 yards south of Ango and 
under the code name of "Dusty" remained there throughout the cam- 
paign. 

About 20 December, one troop of four 4.5 howitzers (Austra- 
lian) were flown in and emplaced south of the Warren front. This 
troop later furnished the direct support for the operations against 
Tarakena and Gerua. 

The I Corps Artillery Officer and a detachment from the Head- 
quarters Division Artillery, 32d Infantry Division including 5 
officers and the communication platoon formed the Buna Force Ar- 
tillery Headquarters. This group reported for- duty on December 8 
and 9, 1942. 

About 14 December, it was necessary to form two advanced 
command poets, one to operate with each force. With this setup 
and a wire net with very long lines, it was possible to support 
the two widely separated forces with what amounted to less than 
a battalion of artillery. 

Ground observation was very limited. Only small areas could 
be seen from trees generally in the infantry front lines. Air ob- 
servation, thanks to virtual control of the air by our forces and 
the superb work of the Australian air observers using Wirraways, 
established numerous registered points in enemy territory and ad- 
justed fire on many targets of opportunity. 

Some air photos were available and were of assistance but 
lack of liaison with the air force prevented securing photos wanted. 
A fire control chart was developed from one photo (6-(Sch-51C) 
(Buna Sanananda Point Area) (27 November J.942) 15,000', 6" F.L.) 
and a 1/5000 scale strip Cape Endaiadere to Buna Mission taken 
December 10, 1942, was very helpful to forward observers. 

Many times infantry were alarmed by their own artillery fire 
because they had never been fired over. They could not distinguish 
between their own and enemy artillery. At first, they wanted to 
drop back 300 yards or more before artillery was fired on a close- 
in objective. Later as they had more experience, they got closer 
to the bursts of their own artillery. 

Ammunition supply by air and sea was controlled by priorities 
set up by Advanced New Guinea Forces. Because of limited transport 
to the combat area, artillery firing was frequently restricted to 
conserve ammunition. For details on ammunition supply, see the 
G-4 and Ordnance Annexes. Although the 105 howitzers were flown 
in by air and arrived at Port Moresby toward the end of November, 
ammunition for them was not available in any quantity until late 
in December. Guns are worthless without ammunition. 
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LESSONS LEARNED 



1« Artillery of standard calibers can be used much more 
extensively in this theater than was originally supposed. The 
105-nnt howitzer can be air borne. In many situations, the guns 
can be brought in by sea or air but may not be able to move far 
from the landing area. This will more often be caused by supply 
difficulties than because the weapon itself can not be moved up. 
This indicates the need of artillery weapons of long range. 

2. It is believed that the efficient artillery support was 
largely due to the excellent work of the forward observer. The 
Australian forward observer proved to be courageous and well trained. 
He was often ahead of his infantry. 

3. Infantry must have had experience of their own artillery 
firing over their heads and as close in as safety regulations per- 
mit. Artillery must have the experience of firing close to their 
own infantry, so as to be impressed with the accuracy necessary. 

4. Infantry must have impressed on them the necessity of 
attacking immediately after the artillery preparation lifts. 
There were many instances where all effect of the artillery fire 
was wasted because the enemy were allowed ample time to reorganize 
and recuperate from the shock of the artillery fire before the in- 
fantry was ready to advance. 

5. In many instances, the nature and dispositions of the 
enemy resistance were hot discovered until the infantry were in 
such close contact with the resistance that artillery and mortars 
could not be used. This was caused by a combination of the dense 
country in which the operations were staged and poor scouting and 
patrolling by the infantry. 

6. Dense jungle foliage limits the effective radius of burst 
so that the neutralization of indefinitely located targets, "machine 
guns in the vicinity of. . .", was not effective. Even accurately 
located targets required more than the amount of ammunition nor- 
mally thought adequate. 

7. The 105-mm howitzer with delayed fuze proved effective 
against bunkers and pill boxes constructed of cocoanut logs. The 
3«7> the 25 pounder, and the Bl-am mortar were not entirely effec- 
tive against this construction. 

8. Harassing fire in areas known or suspected to be occupied 
by the enemy was very effective in destroying enemy morale. This 
was verified by prisoners and captured diaries. It must be noted, 
however, that the enemy in this situation occupied a very restricted 
area. 

9. The enemy early discovered that we did not fire harassing 
fire close to our own troops and moved into these areas. 

10. In this stabilized situation, the 81-mm mortar grouped 
into batteries and fired by artillery methods was tremendously 
effective. Seventeen mortars (one less than Tables of Basic Al- 
lowances for an infantry regiment) were used. Five hundred rounds 
of mortar ammunition were fired in one day on one occasion. This 
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la a 3i ton supply item. The Halted mount of ammunition that 
could bo 'brought into the area directly determined the amount of 
artillery and mortars that could be uaed. 

U. The following factors nmat be remembered in studying 
thie campaign: 

a. The situation was stabilised. 

b. The area occupied by the enemy was mall. 

c. Our force had air superiority. Much of the time 
we had definite control of the air. 

d. The enemy artillery in the Buna area was limited 
to fire 75-« naval guns which could be used as dual purpose guns* 
There were a few 37-om guns and also some 20 -ma guns which had 
been taken from Zeros. There were only a few heavy mortars. 
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ANNEX #4 
G-4 Report 

1. SUPPLY: 

Two modes of transportation were used to supply the Bona 
Forces, by air from Port Moresby to supply base at Dobodura, and 
by water from Oro Bay to Hariko. Prior to the fall of Buna, all 
troops of the Urbana Force (west flank) were supplied from the 
Dobodura base. Troops of the Warren Force (east flank) were 
supplied from the Hariko base. Requests for supply requirements 
by air were consolidated by the G-4 Section, Buna Force (US), 
end transmitted to Advanced Headquarters, New Guinea Forces, 
which in turn transmitted these requests to Headquarters, New 
Guinea Forces, Port Moresby, for delivery the following day. Safe- 
hand letters were sent daily to the Rear Echelon, 32d Division, 
in Port Moresby listing specific critical supply requirements 
which included the requests made on Advanced NGF noted above. 

The rear echelon group was in constant liaison with NGF 
at Port Moresby and assisted materially in procuring air prior- 
ities to fill critical supply requirements for delivery to the 
Buna forces. The final decision on what supplies would be flown 
to the combat zone was made by NGF in Port Moresby. Due to the 
number of troops participating in the campaign and the numerous 
priorities requested, together with adverse flying conditions, 
deliveries by air were uncertain. The following quoted telegram 
from Advanced NGF in the combat zone to Headquarters, NGF, Port 
Moresby, needs no amplification other than that the commander in 
the combat zone is in the better position to determine supply re- 
quirements and priorities than is a rear echelon commander south 
of the Owen Stanley Range 103 miles away: 

"ADV NGF TO RRD IMPORTANT 
NR 7 ORIG NR SD 261 13 JAN 43 
TO NGF RPTD 7 AUST DIV 32 US DIV 
FROM ADV NGF 

COMD TO SEE. AIR PRIORITIES 14 JAN. NO CHANGE PRIORITIES 
ALREADY. REQUESTED. MORE THAN 600 PATIENTS AWAITING EVAC- 
UATION FROM POP. OF 115000 POUNDS DELIVERED DOB TODAY 
75000 WERE ENGR EQUIPMENT FOR FIGHTER STRIP AND NOT RE- 
QUESTED FROM THIS HQ. ROADS TO HARIKO S0PUTA AND 0R0 NOT 
REPEAT NOT YET TRAFFIC ABLE" 

Supply requirements for the Warren Force were consolidated 
by the G-4 Section, transmitted to Advanced NGF, which in turn trans- 
mitted these requests to CO, supply base, Oro Bay, for delivery 
under cover of darkness. Supplies from Oro Bay were transported 
to the Hariko Base during active operations by small boats and 
barges normally between the hours of 11 PM and 4:30 AM. Movement 
of the bulk of these supplies from ship to shore was made by small 
barge and surf boats similar to those used as lifeboats on com- 
mercial liners* On numerous occasions supplies were lost due to 
high seas and swamping of boats and barges* The shortage of power 
boats and barges considerably handicapped the movement of supplies 
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from ship to shore* On numerous occasions supply ships returned 
to Qro Bay only partially unloaded due to these handicaps. The 
Small Boat Section operating from Oro Bay was under control of 
the Navy (NOIC)* Regardless of status of unloading, these boats 
would return to Oro Bay from Hariko at 4:30 AM in compliance with 
navy orders* During the closing days of the campaign this time 
limit was extended to 8:30 AM* It is believed that movement of 
supplies by water could have been accomplished more efficiently 
during daylight hours in view of the fact that air cover was al- 
ways provided in the Buna area for air transport deliveries* If 
this air cover was adequate for these air transport movements, it 
would appear to have been sufficient protection for sea movements 
to a port about 11 air miles away* 

Supplies were moved from the Dobodura and Hariko bases 10 
regimental and similar unit dumps on jeeps and trailers under con- 
trol of the supply base commanders* Native carriers supplemented 
jeeps and trailers when roads became impassable* 

2. AMMUNITION : 

Insofar as practicable and available, a level of approxi- 
mately five units of fire, all calibers, was maintained in the 
Buna area* This ammunition was stocked in dumps at Dobodura and 
Hariko, with the Warren Force, Urbana Force, and field artillery 
batteries* Levels of ammunition with combat troops were based 
on daily reports of regimental ammunition officers and their re- 
quests for future operations. Shortages of 37am cannister, 81mm 
mortar heavy and hand grenades required exacting control of de- 
liveries to using troops* The supply of artillery ammunition was 
controlled by Advanced NGEF, 

3. HOSPITALIZATION AND EVACUATION : 

The portable hospitals attached to each infantry battalion 
proved indispensable during this campaign. These hospitals were 
provided with outstanding surgeons and personnel* In emergencies, 
portable hospitals were equipped to care for patients for two or 
three days* Patients were evacuated from portable hospitals to 
the 2d Platoon, 2d Field Hospital, which was located near the 
supply base at Dobodura. Slightly wounded cases were evacuated 
by returning jeep supply vehicles* Seriously wounded cases (head, 
chest, abdomen and fractures) were evacuated by native carriers* 
Evacuations from the 2d Platoon, 2d Field Hospital, were made 
by air to Port Moresby* No evacuations were made by sea with the 
exception of a number of Japanese prisoners who were moved from 
the Tarakena-Buna-Sanananda areas during the closing days of the 
campaign. These were moved by barge to Oro Bay for trans-shipment 
to Milne Bay and Port Moresby. 

4* ROADS : 

Other than native trails, roads and tracks were practically 
nonexistent in the Buna area. Heavy rains and mud required constant 
engineer work to keep these trails open during the entire operation* 
At the close of the campaign, trails north and west of Ango, north 
of Sinemi to Cape Endaiadere, east of Borio to Oro Bay, and east 
of Sinemi to Hariko were iapa»8able for motor vehicles. The 114th 
Engineer Battalion, 32d Division, was normally augmented by 400 
natives to assist in road and bridge construction* However, at 
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Wounded were evacuated by native carriers 




times when trails became impassable it was necessary to use ail 
native labor in the Buna area to carry supplies and ammunition 
which seriously retarded road and trail Improvement. Two gen- 
eral service engineer regiments could have been used continuous- 
ly during this campaign on road and bridge construction with 
distinct advantage. The low flat swamplands of the Buna area 
were impossible to drain with the equipment available. These 
were converted into quagmires with water at times four and five 
feet deep following heavy rains. Many trails had to cross such 
areas. 
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5. TRANSPORTATION; 



Quarter ton jeeps and trailers were the only type trans- 
portation used during the Buna campaign. The performance of 
these vehicles was superior. During the early stages of the cam- 
paign, the only means of getting these vehicles into the area 
was by air transport which is the principal reason why no other 
type vehicle was used. Due to mud and impassable roads, a request 
was submitted to the I Corps Rear Echelon, Port Moresby, to pro- 
vide dual rear wheels and also oversize tires for vehicles in the 
Buna area. Both of these expedients greatly improved the perform- 
ance of these vehicles in negotiating mud and swamplands. If it 
had been possible to fly them in, it is believed that the new 3/4 
ton Dodge vehicle would have equaled or surpassed the performance 
of the jeep in the Buna area. 

6. NATIVE LABOR ; 

Native labor was acquired, controlled and allotted by 
Advanced NGF. Allotment to the Buna Force was initially as follows: 

406 Engineer, 32 d Division 
300 Dobodura Supply Base 
340 Hariko Supply Base 
400 Urbana Force 
160 Surgeon, 32 d Division 
1606 

At times when roads became impassable, it was necessary to use all 
of these natives as carriers for supply purposes. During the 
closing days of the campaign, inclement weather prevented supply 
by air from Port Moresby which practically exhausted the supply 
level of rations and ammunition at the Dobodura Supply Base. For 
a period of a week, due to heavy rains and impassable roads for 
motor traffic, it was necessary to supply the entire 7th Australian 
Division and attached troops by a three-stage carrier line from 
Hariko to Soputa area. Every ablebodied native available to 
Advanced NGF was used for this purpose. Unless these natives had 
been available, supply of troops participating in this campaign 
would have been impossible without withdrawing hundreds of combat 
troops for supply purposes. 

7. GENERAL REMARKS ; 

In order to provide against any contingency which might 
arise, an effort was made throughout the Buna Campaign to estab- 
lish a minimum level of 30 days supply, all classes, in the Dobo- 
dura and Hariko supply bases. Due to the meager transportation 
facilities available, adverse weather conditions and immediate 
critical daily requirements, this objective was never attained. 
Only on one occasion, and then for rations alone, did the supply 
level at these two bases reach the figure of approximately 16 days . 
At the close of the campaign, many supplies were transshipped by 
water from Hariko to Giropa Point, Buna and Sanananda, all of which 
are in front of the coastal defense positions. Counterattack by 
the enemy in force in the Buna area would have seriously threatened 
and possibly eliminated supply of defending troops by water. Im- 
mediate priority should have been given to the construction of 
main and access supply roads from these areas to the seacoast. A 
minimum of two engineer general service regiments should have been 
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dispatched to the Buna area for this purpose. In conclusion it 
might be stated that regardless of transportation difficulties 
encountered in this campaign, food, ammunition, clothing and 
essential critical needs were provided and delivered to partici- 
pating troops. 



G-4 SUMMARY OF L ESSONS LEARNED DURING BUNA CAMPAIGN 

1. Supply which is dependent solely on air transport for 
delivery requires detailed Joint advanced planning by representa- 
tives of the task force commander, the air transport command, and 
advanced base serving the task force. These representatives must 
remain in constant and intimate contact during the entire campaign. 

2. Supply by air requires the services of a trained unit 
to handle for the task force the supply requirements in rear areas 
from advanced base supply agencies to transport airplanes. This 
unit should consist of the following sections as a minimum: 

Headquarters Section 
Procurement Section 
Wrapping Section 
Loading and Dropping Section 
Transportation Section 

3. Transport planes making deliveries to the task force in 
the combat zone must be unloaded with dispatch to eliminate danger 
of enemy bombing and strafing. This responsibility rests with the 
task force commander. 

4* Supply which is dependent on small boats for delivery 
requires detailed Joint advanced planning by representatives of 
the task force commander, advanced base commander, and commander 
of the boat section serving the task force* These representatives 
must remain in constant and intimate contact during the entire 
campaign. Experience in the Buna Campaign indicated that it is 
highly desirable that the small boat section serving the task force 
be under command of the task force commander or the United States 
Army Supply Forces rather than the navy. Conflicting and confusing 
orders and instructions were apparent during the campaign. 

5. The determination of supply requirements and priority 
on shipment must rest with the task force commander rather than 
with the rear echelon. 

6. In order to insure that adequate supply levels are main- 
tained in the combat zone, a definite number of transport planes 
should be allotted permanently to the task force commander to fill 
his daily requirements and demands. Although it was agreed that 
fifteen (15) transport planes would be provided for daily mainten- 
ance (rations, ammunition and miscellaneous supplies) only on one 
occasion in two (2) months were deliveries made in the quantities 
specified and agreed upon. 

7. It is vital that adequate service troops accompany the 
task force to the combat zone in order that supply dumps and bases 
may be established immediately. The use of combat troops for this 
purpose is wasteful to a point of negligence. 

8. Transportation— motor, water, air, animal and human — 
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must be made available to the service troops of a task force to 
accomplish their assigned mission. The peculiarities of terrain, 
weather conditions and scope of operations will indicate the 
types and amount required. 

9» Adequate guards and close supervision must be provided 
to eliminate pilfering of rations en route to front line troops. 
The following message from Headquarters, NGF, needs no amplifica- 
tion : 

New Guinea Force 
Headquarters, 

ADV HQ NGF 19 j atl , 43- 

7 AUST D.T 

RATIONS FOR FORWARD AREA 

1. Continual reports are reaching this HQ from various sources 
indicating that the rations received by the actual front-line 
soldier are still composed mainly of the more unpalatable por- 
tions of the ration, and that little jam, butter, or the more 
attractive tinned meats actually arrive in the front-line. 

2. I have taken all possible steps to ensure that rations 
loaded from here are as varied and as attractive as possible, 
and the heads of the services concerned have given me an as- 
surance that this is being carried out. 

3* It is directed that you give what supervision is possible 
to ensure that units on the L of C do not pick the eyes out of 
the rations before they arrive at the front-line. It is sug- 
gested that disciplinary action might be taken in cases where 
definite evidence can be obtained of Offrs and ORs interfering 
with the ration supply. 

/s/ J. R. Broadbent 

Brigadier 

Distributed by "Q» to: 32 US Div DA&QMG,NEW GUINEA FORCE 

COSC Oro 

10. Combat in a country where roads, bridges, trails and 
harbor facilities are nonexistent; where swamp lands are abundant; 
and where the countryside is subject to periodic floods by torren- 
tial rains, demands a maximum of engineering effort. A minimum 
of two engineer regiments (GS) in addition to organic troops 
should be made available to a division commander when conducting 

a campaign under such adverse conditions. 

11. Conducting a campaign under conditions described in pre- 
ceding paragraph requires a minimum of 2000 native laborers for 
supply, labor and evacuation purposes for a division. If native 
labor is nonexistent, additional service troops must be readily 
available for attachment to the division when the emergency arises, 
as it will beyond any doubt. 

12. In combat operations where troops of two or more allied 
powers are engaged in accomplishing an assigned mission, it is 
highly desirable that a definite zone of operations—to include 
forward and rear supply installations — be assigned to the coranan-. 
der of troops of each allied power in accomplishing the common mis- 
sion. This will eliminate misunderstanding and possible confusion. 
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The training, troop organisation, staff procedure and teachings 
in the conduct of war are not identical in all nations. In com- 
bat, from the lowest ranks to the highest, there must be no 
doubt in the minds of troops as to the meaning of orders and 
directives of the commander. Long experience and training dic- 
tate that when troops are comoitted to action, all must "speak 
the same laneuape" 




The 2d Platoon, 2d Field Hospital 
before it was bombed. 




m 



. .after it was bombed. 



13. In areas where only rough trails and corduroy roads 
exist, battle casualties suffering from head, chest and abdominal 
wounds and fractures should be evacuated by litter bearers in 
order to reduce to a minimum the effect of shock. 



H. The Geneva Cross displayed at hospitals is no guarantee 
of protection against deliberate enemy bombing. At 112 5 L on 
7 December 1942 the Japanese bombed the 2d Platoon, 2d Field 
Hospital, which was located in an open kunai grass meauow south of 
Sinemi Village. The bombing was repeated during the same day. 
Hospital tents and surrounding area were adequately and conspic- 
uously marked with the Geneva Cross. The nearest combat troops 
were two (2) miles away which indicates beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the bombing was deliberate. 

15. Troops in combat under conditions experienced in the 
Buna Campaign require additional medical troops with each battalion 
and higher unit. The portable hospital appears to be the answer. 

16. A campaign conducted in an area separated by approxi- 
mately 100 air and 450 nautical miles from its base must have a 
dependable and unfailing communications net. Duplicate radio equip- 
ment for communication between the task force commander and his base 
must be provided. 

17. Dual wheel motor transportation is highly essential in 
areas subject to flood, mud and rain. Dual wheels on quarter-ton 
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Jeeps greatly improved their performance during the Buna Campaign. 

18. K!hen naval craft operate in waters adjacent to coast- 
lines held by a task force commander, the exchange of liaison of- 
ficers is of paramount importance in order that information con- 
cerning movements and planned operations may be disseminated to 
both forces. 



5 Inclosures: 
A- Ordnance Report 
B- Quartermaster Report 
C- Engineer Report 
D- Signal Report 
E- Medical Report 
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Appendix—Continued 



ANNEX #4 
Inclosure A 
Ordnance Report 

1. AMMUNITION PLAN. 

a. The original ammunition plan was adequate. This plan 
called for 10 U/F, 5 units to be held in the SOS dumps, 3 units in 
corps, force or division dumps and 2 units in the hands of troops* 

b. Combat troops must use and think in terms of "Unit of 
Fire." It is not synonymous with the term "Day of Supply." It is 
not proper, after initial allocations have been made, to make al- 
locations of ammunition for replenishment of stocks in terms of 
Units of Fire, Troops expend ammunition by round and require rep- 
lenishment by rounds of specific type. 

2. AMMUNITION SUPPLY. 

a. Ammunition can be resupplied successfully from what 
would be the equivalent of corps and army ASP's based solely upon 
the demands of divisions by rounds of specific type. The forms and 
many of the reports indicated in Field Maunuals 9-5 , 11 July 1942 
and 9-6 , 29 July 1942, are not essentials in campaign. These forms 
and reports would later be of statistical and historical value. 
Their absence has made it difficult to draw definite conclusions 
regarding the rate of consumption of ammunition and documentation 
of historical records. 

b. Ammunition was resupplied primarily from the SOS dumps 
at Port Moresby based on daily radio requests from Headquarters 
Buna Forces (US). The Ordnance Officer of Buna Forces (US) receiv- 
ed information daily by 'phone from battalions and separate com- 
panies as to their ammunition status. Attempt was made to supply 
ammunition in predetermined quantities and types but was abandoned 
17 December 1942 after 10 days trial, because of frequent changes 
in requirements, air priorities, weather and other uncontrollable 
factors. 

c. The geographical location of the SOS ammunition dumps 
in the immediate vicinity of the rear detachment, 32d Division, 
simplified the administrative problem. Ammunition passed from SOS 
to combat troop control at the SOS dumps from which point it was 
trucked to either Ward's Drome or Seven Mile Drome and transported 
by air to Dobodura or Soputa. 

d. Dropping of ammunition without benefit of parachute from 
•planee was found to be impracticable in that the ammunition might 
become distorted, a great deal lost or made hazardous for firing. 
All types of ammunition can be successfully dropped when parachute 
is used. 

3. AMMUNITION EXPENDITURE. 

Ammunition consumed was limited to calibres .30, .45 > 37mm, 
60mm, 81mm, 105mm and fragmentation hand grenades. There follows 
a tabulation based on actual consumption by the Urbana Forces dur- 
ing the period 22 December 1942 to 10 January 1943. 
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ANNEX #4 
Inclosure A 



60mm Mortar 
81mra Mortar 
Gal.. 30 Rifle 
Cal..30 MG 

SUG 

Cal.,50 MO 

37mra 
Grenade 
105mm. How. 



Unit 
of Fire 

~~576" — 
5.6 
8.3 
111. 
11.1 
50. 
5.5 
8.3 
12.5 



One Day Average One 

of Days Exp. of 
_ Supply Ur b ana F ore e 



Ratio between 
'enditure and 



U/F 



7.5 


5.9 


1.05 


.7 


5. 


18.5 


3.3 


3.7 


5. 


11.8 


1.4 


2.6 


150. 


198.4 


1.7 


1.3 


20. 


18. 


1.6 


.9 


90. 


103.6 


2. 


1,1 


20. 


47.5 


8.6 


2.3 


4.5 


22.5 


2.5 


5. 


30. 


65. 


5.2 


2.2 



..„_ — 3A, mortar, AT and gren- 

ades enuals 10 units of fire and 120 days supply of artillery 
equals 10 units of fire. 

** Day of supply factor as set up by USASOS. 

The consumption is higher than the World Vlar I figures given in Par- 
agraph 93, Field Manual 101-10 "Attack of Position." Offensive 
hand grenades could have been used had they been available. Unit 
of fire for offensive and fragmentation hand grenades should be .1 
per Individual per day in attack and not as so many per rifle com- 
pany. At times any personnel available are employed in throwing 
hand grenades. The recommended breakdown of artillery fuzes is: 
for 75mm shell 6055 time, h0% point detonating; for 105mm shell 40# 
time, 60^ point detonating. The breakdown for 81mra mortar should 
be 50£ heavy, 35^ light, 1556 smoke. 



4. MAINTENANCE. 



a. The maintenance effort was found to be approximately 10^ 
maintenance and 90$ salvage. Maintenance personnel was attached 
direct to combat teams and until 3 January 1943 consisted of 1 off- 
icer, 10 ordnance armorers and 2 infantry mechanics on the Urbana 
Front, 1 officer, 8 ordnance armorers and 2 infantry mechanics on 
the Warren Front. These provided adequate maintenance but were 
inadequate for salvage operations and were reinforced by 1 officer 
and 20 ordnance armorers from Adv. Ech, , Hq. 9th Ordnance Mainten- 
ance Battalion, Port Moresby. 

b. As of 8 January 1943 weapons being maintained in hands 
of troops on the Urbana Front were as follows: 



1547 rifles Ml 6 cal. .50 machine guns 

173 rifles 03 22 - 60mm mortars 

42 BAR'S 22 - 81mm mortars 

43 light machine guns 208 sub-machine guns 
6 heavy machine guns 2 - 37mm AT guns 



As stated above this force was being serviced by 1 officer and 12 
enlisted men who were reinforced by 6 armorers as of 3 January 
1943. These weapons were all that remained in combat from the ori- 
ginal equipment of the 2d Battalion, 126th Infantry, 1st, 2d and 
3d Battalions, 127th Infantry, Cannon Co. and 2d Battalion, 128th 
Infantry. The difference between the quantities shown and the ori- 
ginal equipment represented to a great extent the scope of the 
salvage operations on that front. It is estimated the average 
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combatant personnel on this front was 2200 during the period 22 
" l 942 to 3 January 1%3, both dates inclusive. 




Ordnance Salvage Dub?) In rear of Urbana Command Post. 



C. Repair facilities consisted only of hand tools. 

d* Unusual demands were made for main recoil springs for 
sub-machine gun, rear sight and bolt assemblies calibre .30 Ml 
rifle, driving springs and cocking levers for light machine gun 
U1919AJ*, firing pins for both 60mra and 81mra mortar, oiler and 
thong cases, brushes and cleaning rods, cleaning and preserving 
materials. Ordnance supplies, both major Items and expendable 
materials, passed from SOS control to Ground Forces at the SOS 
difl"ps in the same manner as ammunition. 

5. SUPPLT AND EVACUATION. 

a. In lieu of service troops which were not provided, it 
was discovered there were enough casuals in the rear areas to meet 
any unusual demands for labor. These casuals flow from hospitals 
en route to front. They were marked "duty" but were not entirely 
fit for combat. 

b. Trans nort of supplies by air is probably the most in- 
efficient and uneconomical operation. The lift of the largest 
cargo planes available equals only the payload of the 2 J ton truck. 

c. The practice of evacuating enemy materiel, ammunition 
and documents thru Australian channels seriously hampered the Ground 
Forces and the Services of Supply in obtaining valuable technical 
information. The above practice delayed report on enemy alleged 
explosive bullet to the Chief Ordnance Officer until 26 December 
19U2, This matter has been made subject of separate correspond- 
ence between Chief Ordnance Officer, USASOS, SWPA, and the Chief 



of Ordnance under date of 16 January 1943 » and separate report by 
Corps Ordnance Officer to Commanding (Teneral, I Corps dated 8 Jan- 
uary 1943 Subject: "Alleged Explosive Bullet - Enemy Ammunition." 
It appears from these findings that the Japanese have found a means 
of avoiding International Treaties while complying with the letter 
of agreements reg-irdlng use of the dum-dura bullet. This should be 
of interest to all Allied Nations. 

6. VEHICLES. 

The only vehicles in use at the front were the jeep and the 
1-ton trailer. During the relatively dry season the jeeps were 
operated with standard tires. As the rainy season advanced, two 
methods of giving greater flotation were used. In one method the 
command car tires were mounted on jeep wheels. In the second method 
dual wheels were constructed for the rear axle of the jeep. Stand- 
ard jeep tires were used. This second method appeared nore satis- 
factory than the first and was an important factor in the supply 
system from Dobodura forward. 

7. GETIERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

a. The Browning automatic rifle was found to be too heavy, 
clumsy and difficult to maintain. It was in most cases discarded 
by the using personnel in favor of some other weapons. 

b. The sub-machine gun and the light machine gun M1919A4 
were the most popular weapons. 

c. Need for a telescopic ally equipped calibre .30 target 
rifle for sniping was indicated. 

d. Jungle knives and bayonets were not used in combat. 

e. Tracer ammunition for ground targets was* hot used since 
it disclosed positions to enemy. The tracer rounds were withdrawn 
by combat troops from machine gun belts and ball rounds substituted. 

f . The 37mm canister was decidedly effective against per- 
sonnel in the open and became a very popular round when targets pre- 
sented themselves. From experimental firing it appears the can- 
ister has a spread of 1 ft. for every 6 ft. of range covering an 
area of 100 ft. at 200 yds. 

g. The 31mra high explosive round, heavy, was quite effect- 
ive and demoralizing to the enemy. Limited firings were conducted 
at Port iforesby with the same lot number reported as giving ex- 
cessive number of duds. No duds occurred during these firings. 

It is believed that the report was made where the rounds were fall- 
ing in very soft ground or swamp so that the sound of the explos- 
ions could not be heard and very little crater effect caused. The 
81mm heavy round when fitted with non delay fuze is a highly eff- 
icient ''daisy-cutter". 

h. The Australian anti-personnel rifle grenade is considered 
as very good. 

i. Offensive hand grenades if available could have been 
used with effect at times. 
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Appendix — Continued. 

ANNEX #4 
Inclosure B 
Quartermaster Report 

The lessons learned by the Quartermaster, I Corps, during the 
period Dec 1, 1942 - Jan 24, 1943, in the campaign to reduce the Buna- 
Gona-Sanananda area, fall within the following three basic .categories: 

1. Leadership. 

2. Supply and Transportation. 

3. Morale. 

LEADERSHIP - Much has been said about the absolute need for trained 
leadership in battle and the failure of leadership in some units dur- 
ing the campaign. More may be said. It is desired to point out here 
that trained leadership is as essential to prompt and adequate supply 
as it is to tactical success, and, axLomatically, success in supply 
is necessary before tactical success can be expected. There were no 
individuals of the several QM units involved who failed in their in- 
dividual missions or assignments, but there were some, notably among 
commissioned officers, who did poorer work than others. Without ex- 
ception these individuals were those who had been transferred to 
supply work after having been trained for one line branch or other. 
It is of paramount importance for future operations that all such 
individuals be weeded out and returned to their initial branches or 
reclassified. 

SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION - Logistically the campaign was a night- 
mare. Ineptitude played as big a part in the supply difficulties as 
did the physical conditions encountered. 

On December 1 it was found that US troops were subsisting on 
1/3 °f a "C" ration and l/6 of a "D" ration per day. The W D" ration 
was not always available. This had been going on for approximately 
one week. Caloric content of this ration approximates 1000 calories, 
and the stockage of food for the 32d Division north of the Owen 
Stanley Range was reported as lj days. The Comdg General, I Corps, 
immediately directed that a full "C" ration be used. At this time 
supply for the division, except for the Warren Force, was by air from 
Port Moresby. The essential problem involved was getting more food 
over the mountains. Within a short time a conference was arranged 
with the Chief of Staff, Adv NGF, and the minimum essential daily re- 
quirements for US troops was set up. Assurance was given that this 
minimum daily maintenance would be transported daily, or made up on 
following days if air transportation became unavailable on any day. 
The system worked for about a week. Thereafter constantly repeated 
requests to NGF had to be made in order to keep food stockages up to 
reasonable levels. Fortunately, there had been transported in one 
day approximately 200,000 lbs of food (40,000 rations), and this re- 
serve was never completely exhausted for the rest of the campaign. A 
trip back to Port Moresby, where a conference was had with the 
Quartermaster there and the S-4, resulted in the formulation of a 
well balanced diet, which it was agreed would be supplied thereafter. 
The diet consisted of a "B" ration supplemented by added fruits, 
fruit juices, and bulky items. Due to controls exerted by NGF the 
ration was changed shortly after its establishment. 
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On December 1 the depot at Cobodura was manned entirely by 
Engineer personnel from the 32d Division. The Division Engineer 
supervised all supply activities, and part of one company, com- 
manded by a Captain of the Engineers, did the actual work.* It is 
no criticism of the Division Engineer establishment or the indi- 
viduals to say that they were inadequate for the job. They had 
not been trained in supply work. After the Dobodura depot was 
organized it was found that approximately 20, OCX) "D" rations and 
5,000 "C" rations were on hand, of which they had no knowledge. 
These rations were found scattered throughout the area in small 
quantities. Some of them had been ruined by improper storage. 
This instance is pointed out to emphasize that quartermaster supply 
is specialized and that no one or no establishment can accomplish 
it properly except trained Quartermaster personnel. To correct 
the condition four officers -ind forty- four EM of the 116th Quar- 
termaster Hi tt a lion were flown over from Port Moresby. Additional 
personnel was required and these were obtained from casuals and 
detachments of the several service companies of the division. 
Additional jeep transportation was called for and was received. 
Supply was i ut on a jracticsble basis. 

Ci-U Section arranged with the Corps Ordnance Officer to 
equip jeeps in the Buna area with rear dual tires and with over- 
size tires. The result of this experiment was very satisfactory. 
It will be reported on elsewhere. 




Landing supplies at Hariko. 



3u' ply of the 32d Division was shifted from Dobodura to 
Hai'L'io on or about January 5. Supplies were to be shipped from Oro 
"ay l y water, and there unloaded and distributed to the division. 
• c t ,,' 1]-. u- riko served not only as a supply base for the 32d Division, 
but also for the n th Australian Division. 'Vith approximately 80 cH 
und 5 officer*, the ..uartcrrraster establishment unloaded the supplies 
Ufui*r nlno.;t unbelievable conditions, and successfully stored and 
distributed the*a. 
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Varying numbers of natives were used in supply and evacua- 
tion during the period, the number at no time exceeding 1,000, and 
toward the end of the campaign was standardized at 700. Were it 
not for the availability of natives supply would have fallen down 
badly. At times, distribution in its entirety was dependent won 
them. This point is brought out to emphasize the nsed l.r a com- 
plete Quartermaster establishment in any operational area. If 
natives, properly organized, car be obtained in future operations 
they can be used to supplement organic establishments. Planning 
should, however, envisage the utilization of the organic Quarter- 
master companies of divisions in their entirety. There was never 
enough Quartermaster personnel north of the Owen Stanley Range. It 
may be argued that the job was done and done well. The fact re- 
mains, however, that a better job could have been done had there 
been more service personnel available. 

Quartermaster personnel performed duties of the Transporta- 
tion Corps, the Ordnance Department, the Postal Service, and to a 
limited degree the Medical Department during the operations just 
completed. It is obvious that insofar as time and energy of 
Quartermaster personnel was required in these duties, that person- 
nel was handicapped in the performance of its own functional 
duties. It is recommended that hereafter sufficient personnel of 
other services and supply branches be so placed in the combat zone 
that they may do the work for .'hich they are intended, thus re- 
lieving Quartermaster personnel to add to the quality and extent 
of their service of the troops. 

During actual combat the requests for clothing and equip- 
ment were few. By the time combat was over it had become practi- 
cable to move into the Dobodura depot most of the essential re- 
quirements. There was, however, no stock of any kind on December 1. 

Much of the difficulty of supply was occasioned by the mixed 
administration, Australian and American. While this is not intended 
as a criticism of Australian personnel or command, it is emphasized 
that our allies are not familiar. with our requirements' "or methods of 
supply, and secondly, do not have the same degree of interest in 
supplying our troops as we have ourselves. This is but natural and 
human. In future operations it is deemed highly desirable that US 
troops have a complete supply and administrative set-up of their 
own, rather' than be dependent upon someone else. 

MORALE - The problem of morale is vitally linked with that of leader- 
ship and supply. It is desired to emphasize the following points, 
however : 

ilail Service - There were many tons of mail accumulated at 
Port Moresby on December 8. Why it had not been sent to the organi- 
zation is beside the point. The fact is that arrangements were made 
immediately for the transmission of this mail to the combat area, v 
where Quartermaster personnel proceeded to handle and distribute it 
for the next six weeks. The effect on the morale of the troops was 
immediately apparent.* 

Gratuitous Issue - A constant struggle was necessary to get 
"gratuitous issue items" to 'the soldiers. Large quantities of these 
items were on hand at Port Moresby. It is a fact that no razor 
blades had been distributed for' approximately six weeks prior to 

*See Annex 1. 
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December 10. No tooth brushes or tooth paste or shaving cream had 
been received or distributed. Cigarette issues were pitifully small 
and far apart. When the gratuitous issue items were finally received 
the effect on the morale was remarkable. It is believed that the use 
of the term "gratuitous issue items" should be discontinued wherever 
US troops are dependent upon Australian command or supply agencies. 
The items should be included in the ration and so considered. 

Food - It would seem to be unnecessary to speak of food under 
the general heading of morale, but the fact remains that on December 
1, officers and men of the 32d Division, exclusive of the Warren 
Force, showed the results of malnutrition. There can be little doubt 
that the temporary failure of the 32d Division to accomplish tactical 
missions was due largely to the emaciated condition of the troops. 
VJithin IS hours of the time that they were supplied a proper ration 
they showed more fighting spirit. That the psychological effect of 
an adequate diet was as improtant as the physical effect connot be 
denied. Planning for future operations should be so precise that 
failure of food supply will be impossible. 
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Appendix— Continued. 



ANNEX #k 
Inclosure 
Engineer Report 



Hie operations of the engineer battalion throughout the 
Papuan Campaign are summarized as follows: 

a. Selection of sites, preparation and operation of air 
strips at Dobodura and Pongani. 

b. Organization and operation of supply base at Dobodura 
from 21 November to 12 December for both Australian and U. S. 
Troops. 

c. Feeding and housing of all casuals, both American and 
Australian passing through Dobodura* 

d. Evacuation of wounded initially at Hariko and later at 
Dobodura. 

e. Burial of the dead. One cemetery established at Hariko 
and one at Dobodura. 

f . Control and administration of native labor assigned to 
the division. 

g. Establishment and operation of a salvage dump and ord- 
nance repair depot at Dobodura from 21 November to 12 December. 

h. Disposal of unexploded bombs, mines and duds through- 
out the campaign. 

i. Assisting in unloading and moving of Australian light 

tanks. 

j. Construction and maintenance of over 30 miles of roads 
and trails, including the following: 

(1) Construction of 4 miles of jeep corduroy. 

(2) Construction of 3.75 miles of class 12 (12 ton) 

corduroy, 

(3) Construction of 11 foot bridges total length 1675 

feet. 

(A) Construction of 23 class 12 culverts. 

(5) Construction of 2 class 5 (5 ton) bridges total 

length 350 feet. 

(6) Construction of 4 class 12 bridges, total length 

2S0 feet. 

(7) Clearing 300,000 square yards of grass and jungle. 

(8) Construction of 30 ton pile and trestle bend bridge 
3fc Horanda, total, length 395 feet. 

NATIVE LABOR : 

The success of engineer operations in this campaign was due, 
in no small way, to the loyal, wholehearted and tireless efforts 
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Building Jeep-track from Sinemi Village to bridge between the 

atrip a . . , 




. . . a cor.pl e ted section. 



of the natives assigned to this work. The number of natives as- 
signed varied in accordance with the situation and at one time 
over 1000 natives were on engineer work. Best results were ob- 
tained by segregating the natives so that those assigned to any 
one project were all of the same tribe. After a little experi- 
ence, one soldier can efficiently control about 20 natives and 
in some cases one NCO handled as many as 50. It was founi that 
by marking out the days work and instructing the natives as to 
the limit of their task, more work could be accomplished than 
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otherwise. In assigning natives to tasks, it is well to remember 
that tribes whose villages are located in low swampy areas, must 
know something about stream crossings and are therefore the bridge 
builders; while those whose villages are on high ground must know 
something about traversing hills and are therefore the road build- 
ers. The natives were often consulted in the matter of selecting 
trees, bark, and vines to be used in construction projects. 

JAPANESE BUNKERS : 




In the Buna Area, the terrain— with rare exception more than 
two or three feet above sea level— precluded the use of the deep 
trench or dugout of World War I. As a solution to this difficulty 
the Japanese built bunkers. These bunkers consisted of two general 
types: 

(1) The large, heavily bolstered bunkers located in more or 
less open terrain (i.e. coconut groves, edges of air strips, etc.); 
and 

(2) Smaller, less heavily bolstered bunkers and fox holes 
located in terrain the thickness of which precluded the use of ac- 
companying weapons and precision bombing. 

TheBe two types of bunkers had in common shallow trenches 
for foundations, excellent camouflage, thick over-head cover of 
palm logs and connecting nets of fire trenches. 

Not all bunkers had fire slits and none had enough to ac- 
commodate the number of personnel the bunker was capable of hold- 
ing*. Primarily, the enemy used bunkers for shelters during artil- 
lery and mortar barrages, or air raids; and, secondarily, as fir- 
ing positions. 
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Interior of Japanese bunker. 




Interior of bunker reinforced with sand filled oil drujna. 



If bunker locations did not have a natural field of fire, 
one was seldom cleared. Snipers in nearby trees acted as ob- 
servers and directed what fire was being delivered from the 
bunkers. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF BUNKERS: 

Both the large and the email bunkers were built along the 
same general lines with the large bunkers, of course , being more 
elaborate. Using a shallow trench for a foundation, log columns 
and beams were erected, log re ve ting walla built and a ceiling 
course strung using several layers of logs running laterally to 
the trench. With the completion of this basic superstructure, the 
reveting walls were reinforced variously by sheets of iron, steel 
drums filled with sand, ammunition boxes filled with sand and ad- 
ditional piles of logs. Lastly, the entire superstructure was 
covered with a bursting course of earth, rocks, coconuts and short 
pieces of log. Por camouflage, the surface of the finished bunker 
was planted with fast-growing vegetation. 

The finished interior of the Larger bunkers varied from 
four to six feet in height, six to ten feet in width, and twelve 
to thirty feet in length. 

Different bunkers used different types of entrances. Some 
used direct openings from fire trenches, others used tunnels. In 
all but the rarest exceptions, these openings were trapped or 
angled in such a way that the explosion of a grenade inside the 
opening would not injure personnel in the bunker. 

Some few bunkers were used to shelter accompanying weapons 
such as antitank guns. These bunkers usually had large direct 
openings* 





Japanese Mountain Gun in bunker near Glropa Point* 



Fox holes in general were merely shallow holes in the 
ground with built-up sides and a covering of logs and earth, or 
coral rock and earth. All were well camouflaged and a majority 
had fire slits of some kind. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Throughout the campaign there was 
and more engineers and the tasks assigned the 



for 
battalion 
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would have kept a full regiment constantly busy. It is recom- 
mended that for this type of warfare engineer units be made an 
organic part of each infantry regiment, and that the engineer 
combat battalion be left intact under division control. The 
tremendous problem of establishing and maintaining supply routes 
would alone Justify this change. 

The division engineer was not consulted until the campaign 
was well under way, and it was on 28 October, that he received 
orders to proceed from Australia to Port Moresby along with the 
assistant division engineer. Shortly after his arrival in Papua 
the division engineer was confronted with the problem of operat- 
ing a 2 company battalion without the assistance of his staff, 
and this condition existed until 26 December. 

When infantry units have no tasks for attached engineers, 
they should be released for duty elsewhere. The 1st Platoon of 
Company "A" used as a carrying party by the 2d Bn, CT 126 from 
21 November to 24 December would have been better occupied had 
it rejoined the company on the Ango-Buna Mission road tasks. The 
use of engineers for handling supplies, burying the dead and 
evacuating the wounded at Dobodura and Hariko surely reduced the 
number available for work on the 23 miles of jeep trails for which 
the battalion was responsible. 

Engineer troops must do more marching during training 
periods and this should be done with full jungle equipment, includ- 
ing one engineer tool such as a shovel, axe, saw, etc. Some con- 
sideration should be given, relative to reducing the weight of 
tools to be used in jungle warfare. Troops should be armed with 
the carbine in lieu of the M-l rifle. Gas-operated saws would 
speed up the job of procuring timber for corduroy and bridges. 
Obviously, if native labor is to be used, many additional tools 
must be procured. Engineers should receive early priority in the 
issue of jeeps during jungle operations as they are essential to 
the movement of tools and supplies. Although water purification 
sets were available in rear areas, they were not brought forward 
because all available space on transport planes was used for sup- 
plies of a more vital nature. Water could be readily found within 
1 or 2 feet of the ground surface and individual procurement and 
purification worked out very well. The class 12 corduroy roads 
(12-ton capacity), were placed at the rate of l/3 yard per man per 
day using troops and natives in the ratio of about 1 to 4. This 
includes the procurement of timber with an average hand carry haul 
of 500 yards. 
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Appendix— C ontlnued . 



ANNEX #4 
Inclosure D 
Signal Report 



The following comments outline the salient features of Sig- 
nal Communication experience gained in the Buna Campaign. 

1. MESSAGE CENTER ; 

a. The Signal Company did not have sufficient person- 
nel provided by Tables of Organization to operate continuously in 
a satisfactory manner* 

b. Large amounts of cryptographed traffic were handled 
due to the required increased use of radio. Numerically reciphered 
division field codes and numerically reciphered Australian codes 
were used extensively. These systems have proven their worth and 
can be operated rapidly with proper training, especially the 
Australian type. 

c. The Division Field Code in its present form is not 
made of material durable for Jungle operations. Also the vocabu- 
lary should be increased. 

d. The need of some mechanical cryptographic system 
cannot be overemphasized. The use of the cipher device M-209 or 
the cipher device M-134 would have materially reduced the number 
of personnel required for cryptographic work. These devices are 
authorized for division but were not available to troops in the 
Buna Campaign. In spite of the success of the reciphered codes 
used, much additional and vital speed could have been gained had 
the mechanical equipment been available. 

2. MESSENGER COMMUNICATION ; 

a. The organization of messenger service as ordinarily 
employed could not cope with the situation. In many instances mo- 
tor vehicles could not be used. Distances and terrain difficulties 
were too great to rely on dismounted messengers as a substitute 
means. There is a definite need for a light vehicle of some type 
to negotiate native tracks. Perhaps a bicycle with a small motor 
mounted in the frame could be made to fill this requirement. 

3. RADIO COMMUNICATION ; 

a. Radio was the main communication link back to rear 
areas and supply bases. 

b. The Radio Set SCR-188 handled the bulk of the traf- 
fic from Buna Force Headquarters to Port Moresby. 

c. The performance of the Radio Set SCP-193 was very 
satisfactory. 

d. The Radio Set SCR -284 proved to be too bulky and 
heavy to be transported by the operating personnel on foot. 
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e. Two standard 1/4 ten, 4x4 trucks, modified to ac- 
comodate Radio Set SCR-193, were flown to the Buna area to provide 
alternate radio channels to the rear echelon at Port Moresby. All 
three circuits were frequently required to clear traffic for GHQ, 
New Guinea Force, I Corps, Seventh Australian Division, and the 

3 2d U. S, Division. These sets were separated by a minimum of 100 
yards and were available on a moment's notice In case of failure 
of regularly used radio sets. 

f . All low powered radios were appreciably affected by 
the attenuation due to absorption by dense tropical vegetation. 

g. Radio operators during the first stages of the cam- 
paign clearly evidenced the fact that Insufficient training had been 
given on actual field radio nets under simulated battle conditions 
and that the majority of training had been devoted to the code 
table. 

4. WIRE COMMUNICATION: 

a. Telephone 

(1) The use of wire assumed its place of prime im- 
portance throughout the entire campaign and was as extensive as 
the tropical terrain allowed. Every possible use of simplex and 
phantom circuits was made to supplement the much needed physical 
circuits . 




Buna Force (US) switchboard near Sinerai Village, 



(2) Two lines were laid from the Buna Force Head- 
quarters, Sinemi, to each of the front-line Infantry regiments. A 
switching central was Installed at Dobodura from which lines were 
run to each of four air strips, to aircraft warning posts and to 
Advanced Headquarters, New Guinea Force. All field and portable 
hospitals and supply bases at Hariko and Oro Bay were also given 
wire lines. An artillery switching central was later set up with 
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lines to each of the Australian and American artillery batteries. 



(3) A total of approximately 300 miles of field 
wire was used during the operation, all of which was laid by hand. 
A large percentage of this wire was installed by the signal company 
from RL-27-A axles or improvised bamboo axles carried by hand. In 
impassable terrain, parties often laid wire along stream banks 
while floating down stream on rafts, 

(A) As a result of the limited wire service, lines 
were made to serve in dual capacity. For example: When the ar- 
tillery fired, it became necessary to allocate talking circuits 
for the exclusive use of fire control. 

(5) Combat .wire W-130 proved its worth in forward 
areas during the attack stages. Its early replacement by wire 
W-110-B is important if service is to be depended upon. 

(6) Wire maintenance was made difficult by sniping, 
bombing, strafing and wire cutting by isolated enemy parties. In 
some cases friendly native carriers cut out sections of wire to se- 
cure their supplies. At night, wire parties sometimes were fired 
on by friendly troops. Wire parties also showed inexperience in 
night operations by their inability to find their way in the dense 
darkness of the jungle. 

(7) The maintenance of wire lines was enhanced by 
the introduction of numerous test points. 

(8) Considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
forward areas with shorts in the telephone EE-8-A due to corrosion 
of the contacts of the handset switch. 

(9) The material used in the construction of the 
Jack assembly of switchboard unit EE-2-C appears to be inferior 
and. numerous instances of trouble were experienced because of rust- 
ing and early fatigue in spring contacts. While the housing pro- 
vided for the drop windings and armature of EE-2-C is a very de- 
sirable improvement over the unprotected drop assembly in the 
EE-2-B, the latter unit is considered generally far superior. 

(10) Moisture condensation within the case of the 
coil C-114 caused numerous line shorts* 

b. Teletype 

(1) A teletype net was established with an instru- 
ment at Headquarters Buna Force, Sinemi; Advance Mew Guinea Force, 
Dobodura; Hariko and Oro Bay. 

5. SIGNAL SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE t 

a. Equipment had to be serviced every day. Lack of 
training in this respect lost or rendered useless much signal equip- 
ment which was costly in time and cargo space to replace. The ex- 
treme dampness of tropical climate requires that equipment be thor- 
oughly sunned and dried daily. When this policy was adopted, equip- 
ment failures were appreciably reduced. In numerous instances men 
carelessly allowed their equipment to become wet, damaged, or lost. 

b. During most of the operations, signal supplies had 
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to be transported by air. This fact, coupled with unusually diffi- 
cult factors of maintenance and repair, created a hand-to-mouth 
supply situation which at times became acute. 

c. Such vital supplies as batteries were delivered 
loose and were frequently rendered useless by moisture absorption. 
These and other similar type supplies should be delivered to for- 
ward areas in suitable water-tight cartons so as to afford protec- 
tion from moisture until required. 

d. At times the supply of wire was diminished to the 
point where it became necessary to salvage combat wire to maintain 
conmunicat ion • 

6. GENERAL ! 

a. The need for a form of lightweight shelter to pro- 
vide housing for radio stations and telephone switchboards in the 
tropics must not be overlooked. Heavy rainfall and normal high 
humidities rendered useless appreciable quantities of signal 
equipment. 




Typical field switchboard installation. 



b. In the tropics, kerosene or gasoline lanterns radi- 
ate too much heat to permit proper working conditions in blacked- 
out message center, telegraph, radio, and telephone tents. Elec- 
tric lighting provided the solution to this problem, but additional 
laimps, sockets and wire are needed. 

c. Radio and wire each retained their important roles 
in Jungle warfare. Low powered radio sets within the division 
could not replace wire due to the atmospheric and terrain diffi- 
culties encountered. On the other hand the distances to estab- 
lished bases were such that medium and high powered radio seta 
furnished the most feasible means of conmunication since the re- 
quired wire lines over these distances would often have been im- 
practicable if not impossible. 
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Appendix— Continued. 

ANNEX #4 
Inclosure E 
Medical Report 

1. AIR EVACUATION . 

During the Buna Campaign, all casualties were evacuated from 
the front to Port Moresby by air transportation. It was noted that 
when air transports arrived at Wards Drome, no one knew whether 
patients were aboard. It was taken for granted that patients were 
aboard} consequantly, ambulances would follow the transport to the 
various dispersal bays. Many transports returned without patients. 
Through cooperation with the air service, a simple system was de- 
vised. The pilot displayed a white or red flag which indicated 
that he had patients aboard; the white flag indicating walking pa- 
tients, the red flag indicating litter cases. By this simple 
expedient, it could be easily determined the number of ambulances 
to follow the plane to its dispersal bay. 

2. EVACUATION POLICY . 

To conserve the fighting strength of the 32 Division the 
policy which required the evacuation to Australia of all patients 
whose hospitalization would require over 7 days was amended to 
30 days. The 30-day policy was announced in a General Order late 
in December, 1942. 

3. INADEQUATE HOSPITAL FACILITIES . 

During the first week in December, the 10th Evacuation Hos- 
pital arrived in Port Moresby and absorbed the hospital facilities 
of the Provisional Medical Battalion. By the 15th of December, the 
17l8t Station Hospital, a 500-bed unit, had arrived at Port Moresby 
and was established a short distance from Koki Mission. Thus it 
will be seen that in a period of 3 weeks, the bed capacity of the 
hospitals in New Guinea expanded from approximately 700 to 2426. 
About January 15, 1943, the 135th Medical Regiment at Port Moresby 
arrived and began to erect a type of convalescent camp* 

4. MEDICAL SUPPLY . 

a. Medical supplies as a whole, were excellent and adequate. 
To simplify distribution of medical supplies to the various battal- 
ion and regimental aid stations and portable surgical hospitals 
attached to the 32dDivision, all medical supplies were sent to the 
2d Platoon, 2dField Hospital, at Dobodura. 

b. Some difficulty was experienced in returning litters to 
the combat area. This was principally due to the fact that on 
many occasions, the pilots did not know until Just before the take- 
off, whether they were to land at Dobodura or Popondetta. This 
difficulty was overcome later by delivering the litters to the 
A33istant G-4 of the 32dDivision, who had definite knowledge of 
the destination of the planes. 
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5. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES . 

During December the first cases of malaria in the 32 Divis- 
ion began to make their appearance. Many patients were admitted 
to hospital with the diagnosis of "fever, undetermined origin". 
The majority of the cases later proved to be malaria. During the 
period December 8, 1942, to and including January 26, 1943, there 
were 637 cases of malaria and 3216 cases of fever, undetermined 
origin. There were approximately 18 cases of typhus fever with 7 
deaths. In the Corps Surgeon's Annual Report to the Surgeon 
General, it was recommended that troops destined for Australia and 
the Far East be not given typhus innoculations as the typhus 
vaccine given in the United States is specifically for the European 
typhus . 

6. CASUALTIES - 32dDIVISI0N - BUNA CAMPAIGN . 26 September 1942 - 
28 February 1943. 

126 Inf 127 Inf 128 Inf Fwd~& 



Type of Casualty 


CT 


CT 


CT 


Rear Ech 


TOTALS 


Killed in Action 


266 


182 


138 


16 


602 


Died of Wounds 


34 


29 


25 





88 


Died of Other Causes 


? 


? 


4 


? 


17 


Total Deaths 


305 


214 


16 7 


21 


707 


Wounded in Action, 
Gunshot Wounds 




308 


27? 


6 


1068 


Wounded in Action, 
Shrapnel Wounds 




1?6 


155 


8 


612 


Total Wounds 


728 


?04 


424 


14 


1680 


Fevers, 

Including Malaria 


1422 


2011 


1264* 


661 


???8 


Common Diarrheas 


170 


123 


205 


65 


562 


Shell Shock 
& Concussion 


3* 


89 


87 





211 


Misc Diseases 


658 


590 


682 


224 


2154 


Total Diseases 


2285 


2813 


2238 


??0 . 


8286 


Total Injuries 


88 


57 


123 


19 


287 


GRAND TOTALS 


3406 


3588 


2962 


1004 


10960 



The above data was obtained from medical and personnel 
records of the 32d Division. There were, in addition to the above, 
sixty-two (62) missing in action, according to personnel records. 

7. INADEQUATE RATIONS . 

The ration for troops and patients, sometimes unpalatable, 
was routinely without variety; patients frequently were fed with 
foods which were difficult for a healthy soldier to consume; can- 
ned milk was available in wholly inadequate quantities; fresh 
meats, vegetables and fruit were rarely available even in the 
hospitals. It is believed that until such time as fresh meats, 
fruits and vegetables are available for all troops in New Guinea, 
multivitamin capsules should be provided daily. Refrigeration was 
woefully lacking at the hospitals where it presented a serious 
deficiency, for fevers are prevalent and ice is a tremendous asset 
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to an adequate medical program. 
8. LESSONS LEARNED . 

a. Earlier planning for the hospitalization of sick and 
wounded should be provided prior to active combat. The movement 
of combat troops and hospital facilities should be simultaneous. 

b. In addition to one portable surgical hospital per 
battalion combat team, it is recommended that 3 additional portable 
surgical hospitals should be assigned to each division. The addi- 
tional 3 portable surgical hospitals would be used as a reserve 
and to provide replacements for both commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel. They could also be used to hospitalize patients in the 
event evacuation is delayed. 

c. To provide for each regimental combat team of the 32d 
Division, the clearing company of the 107th Medical Battalion was 
divided into 3 platoons. As the clearing company of a medical 
battalion, according to present T/O and T/BA, provides only for 2 
platoons, it is urgently recommended that an additional platoon, 
complete in personnel and equipment, be added to the present clear- 
ing company. This would enable each regimental combat team to have 
a complete clearing platoon. 

d. As the Buna Campaign was fought in the world's most 
heavily infested malaria region, greater stress should be applied 
for the preventive treatment of malaria. In addition to the 
suppressive drugs, it is believed that more liberal and frequent 
application of repellents should be used. 

e. In the future the supply of better foods in greater 
quantity and variety must receive more positive attention. Refrig- 
eration, which is a definite essential to proper hospitalization, 
must be provided in greater quantities. 
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REPRODUCED BY 69TH ENGINEER CO..(TOR) U.S. ARMY 
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